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By SARAH TAN 


News & Features Editor 


Hopkins has reported a 14 
percent increase in its regular de- 
cision applications for the Class 
of 2014. 

In keeping with a general 
nation-wide upward trend in 
college applications, the Univer- 
sity saw 18,453 freshman applica- 
tions, up from last year’s 16,124. 

Dean of Admissions John Lat- 
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The Admissions Office saw a record number of applications, which some administrators attribute to the impact of the recession. 


Hopkins sees rise in applicants 


ting attributed this rise in appli- 
cants partially to the economy 
and the way the recession has 
changed the priorities of families 
and students. 

“People feel like education is 
something that’s more important 
than ever to invest in, because it’s 
a competitive world, and espe- 
cially now, jobs are hard to get, 
and you have to be really well- 
prepared to get one,” he said. 

Latting called this the flight- 


to-quality phenomenon. “Parents 
are willing to pay for a place like 
Hopkins because they’re judging 
that the education here is a rigor- 
ous one and it’s great preparation 
for a career,” he said. 

Early decision applications 
also saw a 10 percent rise in ap- 
plicants this year, with 1,155 ap- 
plicants up from the 1,049 that 
were received last year. 

At the same time, the early 
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Md. bill 


Iree speech 
of students 


By PETER SICHER 


News & Features Editor 


The Maryland State Legis- 
lature is considering a bill that 
would allow students at pri- 
vate colleges and universities, 
with state funding, to sue their 
school if free speech rights are 
violated. 

Students at Hopkins, which is 
amongst the Maryland schools af- 
fected, could sue the school if this 
proposal becomes a law. 

While the University does not 
have a formal position on the 


Maryland Independent Colleg- 
es and Universities Association 


legislation. 
According to MICUA  testi- 
mony, “This bill grants every 


student attending a Maryland 

independent college the 

to harangue on any issue any- 

where on campus as long as 
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Hloomberg to speak 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


Copy Editor 


After nearly a year of delib- 
eration, the Senior Class Coun- 
cil (SCC) has chosen mayor Mi- 
chael Bloomberg (I-NY) as the 
keynote speaker for this year’s 
commencement ceremonies. 

[he process began last spring 
with a long list of names pro- 
posed by members of the SCC, 
including President Barack 
Obama and both Hillary and Bill 
Clinton, which was then whit- 
tled down according to concerns 
such as financial constraints, 
practicality and strength of af- 
filiation with the University. 

Bloomberg was a top candi- 
date due to his relationship with 
the University — he graduated 
from Hopkins in 1964 and has 
since remained a loyal alumnus 
— but this was by no means an 
“easy choice,” according to Af- 
fan Sheikh, SCC president. 

“We hope we represent the 
student body in this decision — 
we solicited recommendations 
from the [senior class] Facebook 
group, we met with people in 
President [William] Brody’s of- 
fice and we are very happy with 
how it turned out,” Sheikh said. 

A call typically resounds for 


may protect at Commencement 


big-name entertainers, but mov- 
ie stars are not a practical choice 
for Hopkins for a multitude of 
reasons. 

Unlike many universities, 
Hopkins is not able to offer mon- 
etary compensation for the key- 
note speaker — the candidate 
will instead receive an honorary 
degree and hopefully decide to 
“speak out of the good of their 
heart,” according to Sheikh. 

“Stephen Colbert and Jon 
Stewart were on our list and 
obviously we'd like to see them, 
but they both charge over 
$100,000 and that’s just impos- 
sible,” Sheikh said. “I’m sure 
[Colbert and Stewart] were both 
on the short list of every univer- 
sity — everyone wants the same 
five people.” 

Politicians are legally banned 
from accepting payment for 
graduation speeches, hence the 
honorary degrees. 

Bloomberg was chosen over 
Obama and the Clintons due to 
his affiliation with the Univer- 
sity and his remarkable oratory 
abilities, according to Sheikh. 
Though the mayor spoke at 
Hopkins’ 2003 commencement 
ceremonies, each student from 
that year has since graduated. 

“The question of why repeat 
a speaker came up on our meet- 
ings, but Bloomberg is such 
an important part of this Uni- 
versity,” Sheikh said. “He has 
given so much to us and I think 
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it would be a very nice way to 
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Students serve a pancake breakfast at Nolan's as part of the many fundaraising events. 


Students raise thousands 


EDD brings 
child literacy 
Initiative to 
baltimore 


By PETER SICHER 
| News & Features Editor 


The Children’s Defense Fund 
(CDF) will also help run the pro- 
gram, which will take place from 
July 6 to Aug. 13 at two East Bal- 


This summer, the East Bal- | 


future plans for Hopkins © 


By PETER SICHER 
News & Features Editor 


This is the second part of an in- 


| terview The News-Letter held with 


University President Ronald Dan- 
iels 


Talking Tough Issues 
News-Letter(N-L): In the past 


there has been pressure from 
students for the University to 


| Officially divest its endowment 


from Sudan. Do you have any 
plans to reconsider divestment? 
Ron Daniels 


ment plans... 
That’s not some- 
thing at the cur- 
rent time I’ve 


Gilman, 


with the 
spaces created for 
students, is going 


past fall where we had the op- 
portunity to discuss the issue of 
alcohol use on campus and the 
ways in which we can effectively 
control it. 

If the purpose of signing on 
to the Initiative was to provoke a 
debate, it has succeeded. 


N-L: Do you have any specific | 


plans to improve undergraduate 
life on campus? 
RD: When I think about focus- 


ing on the individual’s experience | 


at Johns Hopkins, I can’t help but 
be sensitive to undergraduate life 
and some of the 


timore Development Initiative | (RD): I have not See challenges and 
(EBDI) will co-host the Freedom | had the discus- opportunities 
Gres = | School Initiative, a new middle | sion with any- Th = f we have. 
DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | school summer literacy program. | one on divest- € reopening 0 A number 


of the building 


underway or are 
being proposed 


projects that are | 


leave this place, to see someone 
who went to this school as we 
did and has since contributed 
so much worldwide.” 

The current mayor of New 
York City has not always been 
a political figure — after re- 
ceiving his B.S. in Electrical 
SeE COMMENCEMENT, pace A6 
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$3,400 in donations toward help- 
ing Haiti rebuild. 

“We raised a lot of money, es- 
pecially for a campus fundraiser. 
In addition to that, we ended up 
having so many hundreds of 
people coming together for Haiti. 
You just can’t measure things like 
that,” junior Tyler Smith said. 

Smith is a member of JHU Hai- 


planning, the group raised $2,400 
through donations from the ap- 
proximately 425 attendees at their 
events. 

University President Ronald 
Daniels sent a hearty “bravo” to 
the efforts of JHU Haiti Aid. 

“J am proud to be part of a 
university where so many are 
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lege interns from local colleges, 
including Hopkins, will work as 
program mentors. 

{This program] will provide 
with us a high-quality model 
for working with middle school 
students in the community. The 
quality of training and structure 
is one we want replicate,” said 
SeE FREEDOM SCHOOL, pace A7 


William Brody signed on to 
shortly before he left? 

RD: I think this is something 
— and I believe this was Presi- 
dent Brody’s position — where it 
is important to have debate and 
discussion on the laws that regu- 
late alcohol use. 

What was really important 
was the event that we had this 
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es that have been created for stu- 
dents, is going to be an impor- 
tant achievement... 

We're not resting there. The 
plans that are underway [will] 
build the Brody Learning Com- 
mons, which will have quite ex- 
citing spaces for students groups 
to meet. It will be a place where 
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security at FAS 
event 


By PETER SICHER and 


LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editors 


On Tuesday Hopkins’ For- 
eign Affairs Symposium (FAS) 
hosted to Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
the national security advisor to 
former president Jimmy Carter 
and a current professor at Hop- 
kins’ School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies. 

“It’s good to see that this 
Johns Hopkins University ex- 
ists,” he joked at the beginning 
of his presentation. 

Brzezinski worked with 
Carter from 1977 to 1981, when 
he was awarded the Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom for his 
work to normalize relations 
between the U.S. and China, 
and his assistance in form- 
ing U.S. human rights and 
national security _ policies. 
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COURTESY OF KAREN CHAN 
Student Jonathen Mest impersonated University founder Johns Hopkins at the event. 


Happy Birthday Hopkins! 
University turns [34 


By SARAH TAN 


News & Features Editor 


Whimsical yellow pamphlets 
reading “Happy Birthday Johns 
Hopkins,” birthday cake and 
lemonade were passed out in the 
Glass Pavilion this past Monday 
to commemorate the 134th anni- 
versary of Hopkins. 

The event, sponsored by the 
Office of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion and the Parents Fund offered 
free cake, refreshments, and a 
brief tour through Hopkins' his- 
tory to students and faculty on 
their way to classes. 

Dean Paula Burger explained 
that this event arose out of an 
old tradition in memory of the 
first Hopkins president Dan- 
iel Gilman's inaugural speech, 
which was given on February 
22, 1876. 

“Some institutions do the day 
of the indenture of the found- 
ing, but the trustees [of Hop- 
kins] decided to establish com- 
memoration as the date of the 
installation of the first president 
of Hopkins, President Gilman,” 
Burger said. 

The event, which had formerly 
been a more academic event held 
in Shriver hall, had become too 
expensive to continue, and had 
been forgotten for a number of 
years. 

Three years ago, Burger and 
her office decided to revive 
it and make it more student- 
friendly. 

“We decided it was time to 
rejuvenate the celebration of 
commemoration day. It fell into 
disuse and three years ago we 
decided to revive it. They used 
to do it with a formal convoca- 
tion in Shriver and after a while 
it didn't have an audience so we 
decided that something more 
light hearted might be fun,” she 
said. 

Aside from birthday cake and 
lemonade, the event also featured 
a photo exhibit of early Hopkins 
classes from the archives. 

Old glee club recordings of la- 
crosse game songs and the alma 

mater played overhead. 
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There were also free t-shirts 


for the event, sponsored by the | 


Hopkins Parent Fund, and a stu- 
dent volunteer dressed as Johns 
Hopkins. 

“It's not great sums of mon- 
ey, but it's enough to mark the 
event and call students’ atten- 
tion and we want to expose stu- 
dents to Hopkins and its rich 
history and traditions,” Burger 
said. 

The event was scheduled dur- 
ing the middle of the day, when 
most students had class, but 
Burger thought that the turn- 
out was successful, even though 
most students dropped in only 
for a short while. 

“We actually had a line out 
the door before 12... this goes in 
cycles depending on when class- 
es are, so just before 1 p.m. we'll 


have another rush, and right be- | 


fore 2 another,” Burger said. 

“We're expecting about a 
thousand people to come.” 

Students also deemed the 
event a success, if not for the his- 
tory then for the cake. 

“Tt was great, food is always 
good,” freshman Elif Su Ciftci 
said. 

“Free shirt, free food. It was 
alright, I mean I came more for 
the free stuff,” freshman Jay Shi 
agreed. 


Sophomore Victor Akanem, | 
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‘| Heart Female Orgasm’ event draws crowds 


Speakers encourage students to be open about their sexual experiences 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

“Il Heart Female 
drew 
and 


Orgasm” 
forth the sexually active 
the sexually on 
Wednesday evening for a frank 
and 


curious 
informative discussion 
about female sexuality 

According to organizers of the 
program, the Hopkins Organiza- 
tion for Programming (HOP), at- 
tendance was about 270 students 
as nearly 
filled. 

Speakers Dorian Solot and 
Marshall Miller commented that 
the Hopkins crowd had an ab- 
normally large male attendance. 

HOP member sophomore 
Alyssa Forster helped to orga- 
nize this event, which is not 
unfamiliar to the 
campus. 


all of the seats were 


Homewood 


“They were here three years 
ago and they said it was a great 
program,” Forster said. Through 
a Facebook event, flyers and word 
of mouth, the event was a success 
for the second time around. 

For a potentially uncomfort- 
able discussion topic, the speak- 
ers put the crowd at ease, elicit- 
ing laughter when Miller joked 
that they don’t ask the audience 
put their phones on silent, just on 
vibrate. 

Miller and Solot began the 
program by introducing it as 
“their favorite subject in the 
world,” a statement emphasized 
by the fact that they are a couple 
outside of the workplace. 

The two are full-time sexual 
educators — Solot joked that they 
have both “personal and profes- 
sion experience” in the field — 
and have given over 400 presen- 
tations around the country. 

“We have spoken at high 
schools, community programs, 
conferences and_ businesses,” 
Solot said. She clarified that in 
the non-collegiate settings, their 
talks focused on sexuality and 
health. 

While Miller studied sexual- 
ity and society in college, Solot’s 
focus was less geared towards 
what would become her future 
career. Instead, her education 
was in animals and human cul- 
ture. 

In her first anecdote told to 
the crowd, Solot explained that 
she was diagnosed with breast 


| cancer at age 26, an event which 


would not have occurred if she 


| had not been comfortable with 


| 
a student volunteer who was | 


handing out free T-shirts agreed 
that the event had been very suc- 
cessful. 

“There were lot of people 
coming through, you get to hear 
the old music and songs, and 
it brings that old spirit back up, 
there's been a lot of people at this 
event so far,” Akanem said. 

“There are a lot of graduate 
students sitting, and I know un- 
dergraduates mostly come for 
the free stuff but a lot of other 


people have come to see what's | 


going on here and get some his- 
tory,” Akanem said. 

Burger said that for next 
year's commemoration event, 
they are planning to fuse the 
celebration with a benefit ban- 
quet or dance. 
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her own body. This would be one 
of the key elements introduced 


| throughout the evening. 


As of last month, though, So- 
lot has celebrated 10 years can- 
cer free. 

Stephanie Amalfe, a Cogni- 
tive Neuroscience major, felt that 
Solot’s inclusion of the story was 
powerful to the program’s over- 
all message. 

“Being able to see a cancer 
survivor being so confident and 
comfortable with her body made 
such a ‘hush hush’ topic one to 
embrace.” 

Unlike many of the Hop- 
kins students who revealed that 
sexuality wasn’t often discussed 
in their households, Solot came 
from a fairly open family. 

She was taught that mastur- 
bation was alright in private, 


but “not to be done [ 4 
in the sandbox.” 4 
Even with this 


open 


about sexuality, So- 


lot didn’t experience 4 
masturbation until i 

5 
she began Brown 4 3 


where a 
dean held an annual 
“Masturbation Pre- 
sentation.” 
After 
sentation, went 
to the bookstore, 
bought the manual 
the dean had recom- 
mended 


University 


the 
she 


pre- 


and 
ceeded to go through 
the exercises. 

“That was the best 
$5.99 I ever spent,” 
she said. At this, the 
audience applauded 
and Solot continued, 
“Wouldn’t it be cool 
if every orgasm got 
applause?” 

Much of Solot and 
Marshall’s program 
was fact based, in- 
terspersed with per- 
sonal anecdotes, re- 
sults from polls they 
had conducted and a 
power point presen- 


pro- 


discourse —_ 
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tation that included 
the famous “orgasm 
diner scene” from 
When Harry Met Sally. 

They asked the audience what 
they have heard about female 
orgasms. Various responses in- 
cluded that they “don’t exist,” 
that they are better than male or- 
gasms and a one-word answer of 
“Freud.” 

With a slide show of various 
magazine covers that feature the 
word “orgasm,” Solot and Mar- 
shall demonstrated the over- 
whelming interest in orgasms, 
whether it be how to have them, 
how to peak with one’s partner, 


the event, Solot introduced Mar- 
shall to the program and turned 
it co-ed. 

“T was worried that women 
would stop talking,” Solot said, 
thus creating the introduction 
of gender-specific groups in the 
middle of the program. 

It was also emphasized that 
transgendered individuals could 
pick which group they better 
identified with. 

In Solot’s group, the women 
discussed qualities that helped 
them achieve orgasm and told 
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Dorian Solot discussed her experiences with breast cancer and body image. 


or what one’s “O-face” looks 
like. 

According to Solot and Mar- 
shall, part of society’s reticence to 
talk openly about sex comes from 
what individuals were taught in 
their childhood. 

Sex education classes teach 
girls how to say “no,” while Solot 
and Marshall stress the impor- 
tance of being taught how to say 
“yes” responsibly. 

Eventually, the audience was 
separated into two groups, Solot 
staying to talk with the women 
and Marshall leaving to speak to 
the men. 

The program originally began 
for women only. However, when 
men kept attempting to sit in on 
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stories of their first orgasm expe- 
riences. 

The men discussed where 
they learned about female sexu- 
ality — primarily in high school 
— as well as what they learned. 

The overwhelming response 
was about the Fallopian tube dia- 
gram, something that Marshall 
declared factual but unhelpful 
when actually discussing female 
stimulation. 

The question Marshall and 
Solot receive most often is why 
women cannot have orgasms 
from intercourse. While it is 
not impossible, it is unusual, 
as only 30 percent of women 
can have an orgasm from inter- 
course alone. Generally, clitoral 
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Marshall Miller discussed learning about female sexuality with a group of male students at the event. 


stimulation is needed. 

On a related topic of orgasm 
misconceptions, Solot and Mar- 
shall also revealed that, to most 
women, penis size doesn’t mat- 
ter. 

Confirmed by their own study 
as well as an audience “penis 
poll,” it was reveled that it is not 
the “size of the boat, but the mo- 
tion of the ocean” that makes a 
difference. 

One of the most discussed 
topics of the evening was oral 
sex, as it is this act which gener- 
ally has the highest success rate 
in women achieving orgasm. 

While the myth that drink- 
ing pineapple juice makes male 
and women’s ejaculations taste 
better, according to Solot and 
Marshall, the only qualities that 
seem to make any difference are 
being a non-smoker and a veg- 
etarian. 

Judging by the applause and 
enthusiastic responses by stu- 
dents, the audience appeared to 
enjoy itself. 

Psychology major  Faratia 
Kernizan enjoyed the program 
for the message that it promoted. 

“You didn’t feel like such a 
freak,” she said. 

A student who wished to re- 
main anonymous said, “It was 
really cool that we got a chance 
to learn about sex. It was pretty 
great to hear something positive 
for a change.” 

Adam Podlisky, a junior, said 
that it was “fun and amusing 
[and] helpful in getting Hopkins 
to open up.” 

In a spirit representative of the 
overall crowd, junior Henry Kal- 
dre joked, “What is a clit-or-is?” 

“While it was helpful in teach- 
ing me to last longer, I wish they 
had talked more about prostate 
health,” he said. 

While it may have been lack- 
ing in male sexual education, 
“Il Heart Female Orgasm” pro- 
moted health and sexuality in 
its candid discussion-centered 

forum. 

Ultimately, Solot and Marshall 
left a well-satisfied (or soon to be 
well-satisfied) crowd. 
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Hopkins Robotics Team looks to the future 


By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


hen Sophomore Andrew 
Rohland first came to Hopkins 
there 


was no Robotics Te 
former incarnation h 
banded in 2003. 
“When l applie 
I kind of figure 
be some kind of robotics team, 
because that was one of 
the things I did in high 
school,” Rohland said. 
“I guess it kind of made 
me think about what |] 
wanted to do with the 
rest of my life —] w 
ed to build robots.” 

To remedy the situ- 
ation, Rohland, along 
with a group of other 
students, started the pro- 
cess of rebuilding the 
Robotics team. Though 
the initiative started his 
freshman year, Rohland 
said it started to come 
together more this year. 
The group filed the nec- 
essary paperwork to be 
recognized by the Uni- 
versity and also has use 
of a lab in the Computer 
Science Engineering 
Building (CSEB). Com- 
puter Science Professor 
Greg Hager serves as the 
club sponsor. 

Hager served as the sponsor for 
the 2003 incarnation of the team, 
and after that disbanded, he was 
eager to get it started once again. 

“We were casting around 
to reincarnate it, where the bar 
might be a little bit lower,” Hager 
said. “What ultimately happened 
was Andrew [Rohland] showed 
up and we talked about it . . . he’s 
really the one who’s shaped the 
current incarnation of the team. I 
didn’t have any real preordained 
notion. I’ve always been inter- 
ested in facilitating some sort of 
robotics team here.” 

For the most part, Hager said 
the club is fairly self-sufficient — 
he only fills in where he is needed. 
In the past, I was fairly integrally 
involved in helping them in tech- 
nical development,” he said. “Now, 
I’m much more the faculty contact 

so if they have technical questions 
we talk about that. If they just need 
faculty representation, then Id fill 
that role. Really they’ve been func- 
tioning pretty autonomously. An- 
drew [Rohland] and I talk every 
few weeks. Every now and then I 
try to get to their meetings.” 

Though officially a group, Roh- 
land said the term doesn't really 
aptly describe what Robotics does. 

“You learn how to build and 
you learn how to work as a team,” 
Rohland said. “If you're a pre- 
med student, you want to get an 
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Panel discusses relationship between womens rights and the hijab. 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


Last Thursday Hopkins Iden- 
tity and the Muslim Student As- 
sociation (MSA) hosted a panel 
discussion on the hijab, a heads- 
carf or covering sometimes worn 
by Muslim women. 

“Unveiling the Mystery: A 
Panel Discussion on the Hijab” 
featured two Muslim students, 
junior Nora Ali and senior Affan 
Sheikh, and anthropology pro- 
fessor Niloofar Haeri. 

They addressed a full audi- 
ence in the Charles Commons 
Ballroom. Approximately 75 to 
80 students attended. 

“We planned for under 50 
people to come,” Identity Secre- 
tary Jennifer Walton said. “We 
did not expect the turnout we 
got, but we were really excited 
by it.” 

Each of the speakers began 
by describing their individual 
experiences related to the hijab 
and addressing some of the con- 
troversy that surrounds its use. 
Afterwards, they held a question 
and answer session. 

One of the key points Haeri 
brought up was that head cover- 
ings and modest clothing were 
the norm around the world be- 
fore the 19th century. 

“The idea of covering one’s 
head... really has little to do 
with Islam,” she said. 

In many religions, covering 
the head was long considered 
a sign of modesty, she ex- 
plained. Mes 

However, in the primarily 
Christian or Jewish West, the rise 
of capitalism and secular influ- 
ence led to a decreased emphasis 


internship because that’s kind of 
practice for when you're a doc- 
tor. A robotics team is kind of like 
practice for when you're going to 
be an engineer, working as a team 
to meet deadlines and to do a spe- 
cific thing.” 

With the aid of a $2400 grant 
awarded to the team by the Uni- 
versity, as well as money left over 
from the 2003 


team, Rohland 
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said they were able to make the 
purchase of a “quad-copter,” a 
helicopter-like device with four 
propellers, for a competition next 
year. Money left over from that 
purchase was put toward purchas- 
ing materials to build a submarine 
for yet another competition in the 
upcoming year. 

“Our intention ... is to com- 
pete in this competition called 
the IRC,” Rohland said. 

In that competition, teams con- 
struct a quad-copter and program 
it to fly autonomously, avoiding 
obstacles and security guards to 
pick up a flash drive and leave a 
dummy flash drive in its place. 
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For this particular competition, 
Rohland said the hard part is not 
building the device, but rather 
programming the software to tell 
the device what to do. 

There are simpler competi- 
tions, Rohland said, like the Vex 
Competition he participated in 
while in high school. However, 
the team decided to bypass the 
easier competition for something 


a | 


more interesting, like the quad- 
copter and submarine competi- 
tions. One reason the team chose 
the competitions they did was 
because of faculty resources, like 
Professor Louis Whitcomb, whose 
specialty is underwater machin- 
ery. 

“Everybody at Hopkins really 
wanted to do something really 
challenging,” Rohland said. “They 
didn’t necessarily want to do the 
Vex competition this year because 
they wanted to do something re- 
ally difficult. I think it’ll be good 
[in the future] to have both of them 
going on at the same time.” 

He explained that the Vex 
competition is 


| good for fresh- 
| man who want to 
| get involved but 
have less experi- 
ence and might 
be discouraged 
za by the more com- 
plicated competi- 
tions.” 

In getting ev- 
erything together, 
Rohland said 
the core group 
of students have 
been very help- 
ful, as many of 


COURTESY OF ANDREW ROHLAND 
The group raised money to purchase a quad-coptor. 


on some traditions, such as the 
use of a headscarf. 

“Everything concerning Islam 
has become so politicized,” she 
said. “But really, asking someone 
why they. wear the hijab is like 
asking them ‘Why do you want 
to be modest?’ . . . and modesty 
is a very central part of being a 
good Muslim.” 

Ali brought a unique view- 
point to the panel, given that she 
decided a little over a year ago to 
begin wearing the hijab. 

“Tf you had asked me a couple 
years ago if I would ever wear the 
hijab . . . | probably would have 
laughed,” she said. 

She explained that although 
her family was Muslim, they 
had not been particularly strict 
in her upbringing and that she 
had only really started practic- 
ing for herself a year and a half 
ago. 

Ali said that her decision to 
wear the hijab has altered her re- 
lationship with her religion. 

“It makes me more conscious 
of God at all times,” she said. 

However, it has also impacted 
her interpersonal relationships. 

“Once I started wearing it, 
I realized people would look 
at me as an example of a Mus- 
lim woman . . . I’m represent- 
ing three minorities — blacks, 
Muslims and women — and 
I need to represent them all 
well,” she said. 

Sheikh spoke of his experience 
with family members’ choices 
about the hijab. His younger sis- 
ter does not wear one, but his 
aunt does. 

“Wearing the hijab is a per- 
sonal choice,” he said. “The way 
I see it, your religion is your own 


them have previ- 
ous robotics and 
academic experi- 


personal relationship with God.” 

Sheikh also touched upon one 
of the political issues commonly 
associated with the hijab. 

“That’s not the case in all 
countries . . . but that seems to 
be more of a cultural thing than 
something strictly related to the 
practice of Islam.” 

One of the early questions 
from the audience was what 
caused some Westerners to asso- 
ciate the hijab with potential ter- 
rorist activity. 

Sheikh pointed out that “It’s 
a visual symbol of the religion, 
and after 9/11 there has been a 
stigma associated with Islam.” 

Haeri added, “It’s a connec- 
tion that has been in the making 
for quite some time.” 

Another attendee asked about 
the way some Westerners associ- 
ate the hijab with oppression of 
women and whether that idea 
had any legitimacy. 

“You cannot rule out cases 
where a woman is forced, but to 
stereotype that is to oversimplify 
the matter,” Haeri said. 

Audience members seemed 
engaged and interested in the 
discussion. 

“| think it was a great event,” 
freshman Christina Rohrman 
said. “I’ve lived in Jerusalem, and 
I wanted to hear viewpoints on 
the hijab.” 

Sophomore Natalie Stewart 
also spoke positively about the 
event. a5 

“Im an IR major with a fo- 
cus on the Middle East,” she ex- 


plained. “There are not a lot of 


classes here on the Middle East, 
though, so I like to get informa- 
tion any way I can.” 

“I wanted to hear from a Hop- 


COURTESY OF ANDREW ROHLAND 
The Robotics Club was revived last year after taking a five-year hiatus. 


ences. 

“We have a better core group 
this year [opposed to last year],” 
Rohland said. “We have a whole 
bunch of people who did robot- 
ics in high school, not just sopho- 
mores. We have a wide spread of 
Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Computer Science and 
a couple freshmen, a 
couple sophomores, even a grad 
student.” 

Freshman Elyse Ed- 
wards, the financial ad- 


majors 


years 


viser for the group, was 
involved in robotics in 
high school. She said 
the experience has been 
invaluable. 

“Having Robotics 
experience from high 
school has been an im- 
measurable tool in my 
ability to participate 
and help lead the JHU 
Robotics Team,”  Ed- 
wards said. 

“Having already 
gained familiarity with 
the designing, manu- 
facturing and building 
processes involved in 
this type of project al- 
lows us to schedule ap- 
propriately and make 
goals with realistic per- 
spectives, which allow 
our build to be com- 
pleted with the most ef- 
ficiency possible.” 

Most university Robotics | 
Teams have webpages, so the 
group has turned to them for ex- 
amples, Rohland said. 

“Some [competitions] require | 
you write a paper beforehand,” 
Rohland said. “All those papers | 
are online. So we can look at oth- | 
er teams’ sub designs and how 
they did it and what they went 
through because the paper sum- 
marizes all their work.” 

Though it is unlikely the team 
will compete this year, both Roh- | 
land and Edwards have high 
hopes for the future. 

“I expect this team, with its | 
great potential and dedicated 
members, to develop into a very | 
competitive University Robotics 
Team .. . hopefully in the next 
three years during which I'll be 
in attendance at Hopkins,” Ed- 
wards said. 

Rohland’s goals have more to 
do with funding than competi- 
tion. 

“By the end of the year we'd like 
to build a prototype sub that we 
can show companies and things to | 
gather more money,” he said. 

Currently, the meetings for 
the team have been more plan- | 
ning oriented and less building 
oriented, Rohland said. In the fu- 
ture, however, he says they will | 
become more about building. 


kins perspective. I haven’t heard 
much in the way of candid dis- | 
course on religion here, but I 
thought I would if I came to this 
event and in fact I did,” sopho- 
more Moshe Bildner said. 

Sophomore Alex  Hittman 
added, “I just wanted to know 
more. It’s a topic of lot of people 
in the U.S. don’t understand.” 

Although Ali said that the idea 
for the panel simply surfaced in 
the course of a discussion with 
other Identity members, Walton 
and Haeri both credited her for 
their involvement. 

“I think Nora [Ali] brought it 
up and we just sort of took it and 
ran with it,” Walton said. 

“Nora convinced me to join 
this panel,” Haeri said. “Normal- 
ly I run away from talking about 
the hijab [due to the politicizing 
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By SARAH SCHULMAN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins has another award- 
winning professor in its faculty. 
American political scientist and 
Associate Professor of Political 
Daniel Deudney was 
honored with the prestigious 
2008 Robert Jervis and Paul 
Schroeder Award for Best Book 
on International History and Pol- 
itics in the International History 
and Politics Section. 

The award was given by the 
Studies Associa- 


existence with around 5,000 total 
members. 

The jury committee that re- 
viewed the book was made up of 
five presidents of the Internation- 
al Studies Association from over 
the last decade. 

When asked how he felt about 
winning this prestigious award 
for book of the decade, Deudney 


| replied simply, “I am very grati- 


simultaneous avoidance of the 
extremes of anarchy and _ hi- 
erarchy on successively larger 
spatial scales because of tech- 
nological change,” according to 


| Deudney. 


Sophomore philosophy and 
political science major Jordan 
Glassberg was impressed with 
Deudney’s Republican security 
theory and his rejection of each 
side in the argument between re- 
alism and liberalism, the biggest 
debate in politics. 

“Deudney shows that Repub- 
lican security theory has actually 
been the best form of govern- 
ment since ancient times” Glass- 
| berg said. 

Regarding the book, he noted, 
“He puts in really interesting 
diagrams that make the material 
much clearer.” 


of the issue].” 


Students in Deudney’s spring 


Naniel Deudney’s book, Bounding Power, 


A3 


et 
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won a major political science award. 


prolessor 
or award 


semester course entitled Repub- 
licanism spoke positively not 
only of the book, which is the 
basis for Deudney’s lecture ma- 
terial, but also of his professorial 
talents. 

Mark Dirzulaitis, sopho- 
more and International Stud- 
ies major, also commented 
on Deudney’s concise lecture 
style. 

“He is probably the clearest 
lecturer I’ve had. He is well-or- 
ganized and meticulous. He is 
teaching difficult material but 
you are able to learn it because 
he puts it out there so clearly. 
I'm a big fan of the guy,” he 
said. 

Glassberg also mentioned 
Deudney’s “quirkiness” and his 
ability to make each topic engag- 
ing to his students. 

“You can tell how smart he is,” 
Glassberg said, “he puts so many 
interesting spins on the mate- 
rial.” 

While everyone seems 


to 


fied.” have a good word for Deudney, 
The book, Bounding Power: rumors surrounding a decision 
Republican  Se- to leave Hop- 
curity Theory kins left many 
from the Polis to e = students dis- 
‘the Global Vil- [Deudney] ia teaching traught. 
| lage, is “a re- difficult material but News of a 
construction of :, potential de- 
the mainlineof YOU are able to learn it parture left 
western securi- becaquse he puts it our Many students 
ty theory from . wishing they 
the Greeks to there so clearly. ’ma_ had gotten the 
| the nuclear 1: opportunit 
era.” big fan of the 5uy- re ee one er 
“Its main — MARK DIRZULAITIS, Deudney’s 
| argument is classes. 
that security SOPHOMORE Dirzulaitis 
from violence felt similarly 
requires the upon hearing 


these rumors. 

“| hope they aren’t true. It 
would be unfortunate and I 
think the school should do some- 
thing to stop it,” he said. 

Luckily for Deudney fans, the 
rumors are simply that. 

“There is no basis for these 
whatsoever,” Deudney said. 

Deudney will not be leaving 
Hopkins for good, but rather tak- 
ing a short leave of absence in 
Washington D.C. 

There he will work at the 
German Marshall Fund, an or- 
ganization established by the 
German government and fund- 
ed by corporations and founda- 
tions. 

According to Deudney, the or- 
ganization was created in order 
to “sustain the transatlantic con- 
versation among liberal demo- 
cratic countries.” 
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brzezinski outlines new olobal reality al FAS |” 


BRZEZINKSI, rrom Al 
Seven years later he also served 
as co-chairman of the George 
H.W. Bush National Security Ad- 
visory Task Force. In 2004, he was 
the co-chairman of a Council on 
Foreign Relations task force that 
produced a report on the need 
for anew method of dealing with 
Iran 

On Tuesday, he addressed 
the Hopkins community re- 
garding the U.S’s role in a 
changing world, looking at his- 
torical context, current events 
and potential challenges and 
solutions. 

Brzezinski expressed his hope 
for an open discussion with his 
audience, saying that “there are 
no stupid questions, since any 
question can contain information 
within itself.” 

He described the historical 
context of the U.S. in relation 
to the rest of the world, saying 
that the global “pecking order 
in terms of status and power” is 
changing. 

“Today the pecking order . 

- involves a lot of things. Mili- 
tary power, legitmacy, economic 
resources, technological inno- 
vation . . . The United States re- 
mains at the top, but the difficult 
thing is to decide who is number 
two,” he said. 

Brzezinski said that one possi- 
bility is that the European Union 
as a body is second to the USS. 
However, he argued that the EU 
lacks the unified political sense 
of direction necessary to obtain 
that stature. 

Instead, Brzezinski said that 
China was the second most in- 
fluential state in the world. 


Md. bill would protect free speech at private colleges 


. FREE SPEECH, From A1 
the student has the constitutional 
right to make a similar speech on 
a street corner .. . Students could 
interrupt lectures and suffocate 
opposing views,” officials from 
MICUA wrote in testimony pre- 
sented to House Appropriations 
Committee on Tuesday. 

The bill was proposed by 
Hopkins graduate and Republi- 
can Delegate Christopher Shank 
after he was contacted by Student 
Government Association (SGA) 
Vice President Evan Lazerowitz. 

Shank felt that MICUA’s con- 
cerns were not valid. 

“You don’t see anything like 
that at the public institutions. I 
disagree that anything in this bill 
would affect the classroom situ- 
ation of orderly classroom man- 
agement,” he said. 

Lazerowitz was one of four 
students from Hopkins and 
Loyola who also testified before 
the Senate in support of the bill. 

“T don’t view free speech as a 
Partisan issue . . . It’s not a parti- 
san piece of legislation. It is a pol- 
icy piece of legislation. California 
has basically the same law,” Laz- 
erowitz, who also serves as head 
of Hopkins Republicans, said. 

By targeting private univer- 
sities that receive public fund- 

ing, Lazerowitz believed the bill 
would have more success. 

“The state gives funding to 
pretty much all the private uni- 
versities in [Maryland]. I think 
that there are some constitution- 
al issues with telling a university 
they have to do so. It would gar- 
ner more support if universities 
can opt to drop out. They just 
couldn’t accept money from tax- 
payers,” he said. 

Lazerowitz feels that Hopkins 
Civility Code has a “chilling ef- 
fect” on freedom of expression. 

The Civility Code states that 
“Rude, disrespectful behavior is 
unwelcome and will not be toler- 
ated,” and “Every member of our 


He cited its rapidly expanding 
economic power, supported by 
an adequate military capability. 

He also described the re- 
cent global political awaken- 
ing, reterring to the surge 
in anti-Western sentiment in 
the developing world, par- 
ticularly the Middle East, and 
the 
ot ex- 
tremism 
around 
t h e 
world. 

How- 
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many of 
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ghanistan and the lack of stabil- 
ity in Pakistan. 

He also touched on potential 
issues with close allies, such 
as western European countries 
and Canada, including the pos- 
sibility of losing support in Af- 
ghanistan. 


Potential economic issues 
include 
exclu- 


sion from 
trade 
in Asia, 
which 
would 
lead to 
a sig- 
nificant 
change 
in global 


issues are power. 

negative, Brzez- 
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pointed discussed 
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le arn _ Brzezinski discussed current U.S. international threats. its — posi- 
about the tion on 


rest of the world. 

“Political consciousness re- 
quires a sense of history ...a 
sense of a shared past,” he said. 

He said that the anti-Western 


sentiment around the world 
comes from a recollection “of 
Western domination . . . of ex- 


ploitation.” 

He addressed some of the 
challenges the U.S. faces in the 
international arena, including 
territorial disputes between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians, Iran’s 
nuclear ambitions, the war in Af- 


community will be held account- 
able for creating a welcoming 
workplace for all.” 

“You could take any contro- 
versial political opinion and say 
it was rude to someone or disre- 
spectful and punish them,” Laz- 
erowitz said. 

During his time at Hopkins, 
Shank said he did not feel that 
First Amendment rights were 
restricted. He was upset to learn, 
however, that some students felt 
their right to free speech was be- 
ing infringed upon. 

“I am quite troubled by what 
I've heard in recent years, crop- 
ping up not only at Hopkins but 
throughout the academic com- 
munity. As a Hopkins alumnus 
and a member of the greater 
academic community I find this 
deeply troubling,” he said. 

The Foundation for Individual 
Rights in Education (FIRE) has 
placed Hopkins on a list of uni- 
versities with serious free speech 
problem. 

FIRE Director of Legal and 
Public Advocacy William Cree- 
ley felt that the University is one 
of the worst in the country at 
“protecting individual rights, in- 
cluding freedom of expression on 
campus.” 

Hopkins was placed on the 
Red Alert List after two incidents 
in 2006. In the first incident, 
several hundred copies of The 
Carrolton Record, a conservative 
student paper, were removed 
around campus after it published 
an article in which it criticized 
members of the Diverse Sexuali- 

ty and Gender Alliance and used 
their pictures on the front page 
without obtaining their permis- 
sion. The University began a 


harassment investigation into 
the newspaper, which was later 
dropped. 


Later that year, Hopkins stu- 
dent Justin Park was suspended 
after creating a Facebook event 
invitation to a “Halloween in the 
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top of the global order. 

“Do you have a public that 
understands these issues suffi- 
ciently?” he asked the audience. 

He said that ina democracy, 
the government needs public 
support, but likewise the pub- 
lic needs education to ensure 
that it is supporting the right 
course of action for its govern- 
ment to take. 

He said that world news is be- 
coming “human interest trivia.” 
He also said that he has observed 
“surprisingly objective reporting 


Hood Party” that the University 
believed was racially insensitive. 
Park was suspended from Hop- 
kins. 

Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell defended the Universi- 
ty’s policies, denying that the Ci- 
vility Code constituted a speech 
code. 

“The principles do not regu- 
late student expression. They 
reflect the kind of environment 
in which we think debate and 
discussion are most productive,” 
she wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

“The university _ believes 
strongly in academic freedom. 
We believe in the importance of 
discussion and debate and the 
examination of ideas. Ideas are, 
after all, what universities are 
about. So we encourage that dis- 
cussion. We also try to encourage 
everyone to take part in that dis- 
cussion in a spirit of civility and 
collegiality.” 

According to University 
spokesperson Dennis O’Shea, 
while MICUA has taken a posi- 
tion on the bill, Hopkins as an 
individual institution has not. 

While he refused to com- 
ment on the Justin Park incident, 
O’Shea said that the controversy 
surrounding the removal of 
The Carrolton Record was due to 
miscommunication over distrib- 
uting their issues in residence 
halls. 

“There was never any ques- 
tion that The Carrollton Record 
had the right to publish what it 
did and to distribute it on cam- 
pus. The Carrollton Record was, in 
fact, distributed in other campus 
locations and, as a result of the 
issue being raised, distribution 
procedures were clarified,” he 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

However, The News-Letter 
reported, in 2006 that Dean of 
Residential Life Shelly Fickau 
told Record staff that “it was 
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from Al-Jazeera,” in comparison 
to some American media sourc- 
es. 

In conclusion, he stated that 
America also faces an internal 
threat of demagogues influenc- 
ing an uneducated public. A lack 
of understanding of global is- 
sues among the general populace 
makes it increasingly difficult for 
intelligent leaders to form and 
gain support for intelligent poli- 
cies. | 

Brzezinski 
number of audience questions 
regarding the U.S.relations 
with Israel, Iran and Afghani- 


answered a 


stan. He stated that the U.S. | 


was right to support Israel 
in its early years, but that | 
the country no longer needs 
significant aid. However, he | 
maintained that that work- 
ing with Israel on the peace | 
process is necessary, because | 
without a two state solution, 
“the alternative is apartheid” 
for Palestinians. 

Brzezinski advocated de- 
terrence rather than war in re- 
gard to Iran, stating that “Ira- 
nians don’t want suicide.” He 
defended U.S. aid to Afghans 
during the Cold War when | 
they sought to drive out the 
Soviets. 

“I like some of his observa- 
tions on the American public, be- 
cause truly we have a deficiency,” 
John Doldl IV, a freshman, said. 

“I thought it was a great event 
and it was great to have such a 
well-respected person come to | 
Johns Hopkins. I was really ex- 
cited to be involved in this whole | 
process,” senior John Scheuch 
said. 


under her jurisdiction to re- 
move certain speech she deems 
controversial” from the dormi- 
tories. 

Two years ago, the SGA 
passed a bill asking the Univer- 
sity to take action on free speech 
issues. According to Lazerowitz, 
nothing came of that. 

Last week the SGA passed an- 
other resolution, asking the Uni- | 
versity to support Shank’s bill. 

“At all 19 independent colleg- 
es in Maryland the presidents are 
opposed to the bill, which I think 
is very sad. It shows a callous dis- 
regard for student rights,” Laze- 
rowitz said. 

Both Shank and Lazerowitz 
are unsure whether or not the bill 
will pass. 

“I don’t think the bill will pass 
the House. It has a good chance 
in the Senate,” Lazerowitz said. 

But even if the bill does not 
pass, Lazerowitz believes that 
the University will be forced 
to examine its free speech poli- 
cies. 
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April Yvonne Garrett spoke at a previous Black History Month event this February 


Greek Block Show 
celebrates Black History 


By ERICH REIMER 
Staff Writer 
Imagine the perfect block 


party: neighbors gathering to- 
gether to celebrate their commu- 


| nity through music, dance and 


the sharing of experiences. On 
Friday, the Black Student Union 
(BSU) put its own unique twist 


_ on the block party. 


Students piled into the Glass 
Pavilion to watch students per- 
form step-dancing for the Greek 
Block Show. Greek organiza- 


| tions Alpha Phi Alpha and Sigma 


Gamma Rho hosted the event. 
“Sit back and enjoy the show, 


| as we show you who we are,” an 


| Alpha Phi Alpha brother said as 


the event began. 
The event was meant "to cre- 
ate a greater sense of awareness 


| for the other Greek organizations 


that exist and to give the JHU 
community a chance to celebrate 
its traditions that we all share.” 

“Stepping is becoming very 
popular on TV but its roots ex- 
ist in these organizations and we 
do it to pay tribute to our African 
ancestors,” performer Blake Ed- 
wards said. 

The senior and Alpha Phi Al- 
pha brother perfomed first with 
junior James Finklea and senior 
Chris Riley. 

“We try to get out there and 
support the community. We try 
to bring the whole of Maryland 
together instead of just individ- 
ual chapters . . . we get support 
from the whole state,” Riley said. 

Additional stepping routines 
were performed by Kappa Alpha 
Psi and Phi Beta Sigma, along 
with the sororities Delta Sigma 
Theta and Sigma Gamma Rho. 

A dance-off was held in the 
middle of the show and several 
members of the audience jumped 
up and joined in. 

The event also served to build 


bonds between Hopkins stu- 
dents and students from Morgan 
State University, expanding the 
block party atmosphere beyond 
Charles Village. 

“I feel as though it is impor- 
tant that my fraternity has an op- 
portunity to perform for a school 
like JHU," said Robert Jones, a se- 
nior at Morgan State. 

Jones is a member of Phi Beta 
Sigma, which does not have a 
chapter at Hopkins. 

"It is a great opportunity for 
individuals who may become 
interested in our organization to 
see us perform and havea chance 
to converse with our members. 
Our two schools are so close and 
We enjoy representing our orga- 
nization throughout the Balti- 
more community.” 

The Greek Block Show has 
been a popular part of Black His- 
tory Month celebrations for de- 
cades. 

“Every year we hope to in- 
crease the awareness in the 
Homewood community because 
it’s something that the campus 
doesn’t see everyday," Edwards 
said. 

He hoped students would 
walk away from the event with a 
better sense of the diversity that 
exists within Greek life. 

The event went smoothly and 
was frequently met with ap- 
plause and laughter from the au- 
dience. 

Senior Chantal Dufreny per- 
formed with her sisters from 
Sigma Gamma Rho. Her soror- 
ity was the only member of the 
National Pan-Hellenic Council to 
participate in the stepping per- 
formance. 

"We prepared for about a 
month — it took a lot of dedica- 
tion and effort. We really take 
pride in our show and tried to 
make it the best we could," Du- 

freny said. 


Hopkins begins search for VP of finance 


Current administrator will officially retire in June 


By ROHAN HUGHES 
For The News-Letter 


As the current vice president 
of finance and administration 
nears retirement, Hopkins has 
begun the search for his replace- 
ment. 

After almost 13 years of ser- 
vice, James McGill will retire on 
June 30. While he was officially 
in charge of all University fi- 
nances, McGill also served as 
lead adviser to the president on 
all non-academic matters, which 
makes finding a replacement a 
difficult task for the search com- 
mittee. 

“The qualifications of a re- 
placement seem to be quite 
high,” search committee mem- 
ber Rich Grossi wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

“Candidates must demon- 
strate the strength of character 
and savvy necessary to manage 
and lead in a complex environ- 
ment and . . . under challenging 
circumstances.” 

Grossi, who serves as vice 
president and chief financial of- 
ficer for Hopkins Medicine, is 
joined by four other Hopkins 
affiliates on the search commit- 
tee. 

McGill delayed his  retire- 
ment in order to help University 


president Ronald Daniels during 
his transition into office. Despite 
knowing for a year that McGill 
was planning to retire, Daniels 
did not announce the formation 
of a search committee until Feb. 
15. , 
Grossi does not see the search 
committee making a selection 
until the beginning of July. There 
are no current plans for an inter- 
im replacement. 

McGill declined to comment 
on the search for his replacement, 
instead referring The News-Letter 
to the job listing advertising the 
open position. 

According to the adver- 
tisement, the new senior vice 
president would work together 
with deans, faculty and senior 
administrators throughout the 
University to develop strategies 
that would strengthen Hopkins' 
business, financial and adminis- 
trative policies. 

The committee will be look- 
ing for candidates with experi- 
ence in financial and adminis- 
trative policy, preferably in a 
higher education or health care 
setting. 

Since he joined Hopkins in 
1998, McGill has overseen fi- 
nance, budgeting, facilities, 
endowment investment and 
human resources. He has also 


been responsible for controller 
functions, internal audits, pur- 
chasing and real estate, cam- 
pus safety and security and 
treasury. 

According to Grossi, the 
search committee will take 
around two months to formulate 
a list of possible candidates for 
Daniels. 

While no undergraduate or 
graduate students are on the 
search committee, Grossi was 
“confident that student issues 
will be addressed” during the 
second phase of selection. 

During this phase, the com- 
mittee will solicit inputs from 
“all elements of the Hopkins 
community and possibly some 
beyond,” Grossi said. 

The search committee will 
be headed by Bloomberg School 
of Public Health Dean Michael 
Klag. 

The additional | commit- ' 
tee members are Senior Ad- 
viser to the President Louis 
Chang, University Trustee 
Chris Hoehn-Saric and Board 
of Trustees and Executive As- 
sistant to the President Jerome 
Schnydman. 

The committee will be as- 
sisted by Ken Kring, senior cli- 
ent partner at Korn/Ferry In- 

ternational. 
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hecord-breaking number of applicants to JH 


ADMISSIONS, FROM Al 
decision admission r 
er, With 43 pe 


the applic 


ate was low- 
recent admitted from 
ant pool, down from 48 
percent that were admitted last 
year. 

Because of both the |] 
applicant Pool 
current 


arge 
and the large 
freshman 


class, | at- 
ting Predicts that the Hopkins 
admission rate will see 1 Sig- 


nificant drop 
percent rate. 

“We're g 
er otters of 


from last year’s 27 


Ong to extend few- 
admission this ve 
and yet we have 2000 
applications, so | 
hover around 
ting said 


ar 
more 
think it will 
20 percent,” Lat- 
“There are going to 
be more disappointed 
out there in the 
year.” 


students 


world this 
As a result of last year’s over- 
enrollment, Hopkins will be ad- 
hering strictly to a target num- 
> ? 5 
ber of 1,245 admissions for 
year. 
In order to keep to the goal 
and prevent another year of 
over-enrolling, this year’s 


this 


admis- 

sions approach will most likely 
be more conservative in terms of 
admitting. 

However, there will bea high- 
er admissions rate off the Wait: 
list. 

“Over-enrollment does put a 
lot of pressure on the university 
from a housing standpoint. The 
only way you can really ensure 
that this doesn’t happen again 
is to build in the use of the wait- 
list,” Latting said. 

After a “conservative” ad- 
missions process, Latting said 
his office will begin drawing 
students from the waitlist if 
there are still openings avail- 
able. 

However, Dean of Enroll- 
ment William Conley said that 
the lower rate of admission does 
not necessarily mean a smaller 
than average incoming freshman 
class. 

“The sophomore class size was 
1,235. 1,235 is what we arrived at 
as a ‘steady state’, so we're not go- 
ing to under-enroll to compensate 
for the over-enrollment, because 
wee going to get ourselves into 
enrollment swings,” Conley said. 
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Since students and their fami- 
lies are taking into more consid 
eration college costs as a result of 


the recession 


Conley said that 
Hopkins will be offering more 
financial aid than in previous 
years 
We will have more finan- 
cial aid dollars available for 
this year’s class because our 
enrollment was larger this 
year,” he said. “We will have 


something along the lines of 
a million the 
freshman aid budget than we 


did last year.’ 


more dollars in 


According to Director Fi- 
nancial Aid Vincent Amoroso, 
however since the exact bud 
get for the incoming class has 
not yet been determined, he is 


unsure of how much more fi- 


nancial aid will be available for 
students 
“The increase in admission 


applications to the University 


THE Jonns Hopkins NEws-LEtTTER 


Only about 33 to 35 percent of 
accepted students choose to en- 
roll at Hopkins 

‘Our percentage yield is not 
as high as a peer institution like 
Brown’s, and so we have to ad- 
mit fill 
therefore the admit 
rate is higher,” Latting said, add- 
ing that he would like the Uni- 


more students to our 


C lass, and 


versity to lower its admissions 
rate 

el in’ Ry: 
to be higher 


kids 


one chooses Hopkins 


number | would love 
|but] for every 


three offered admission, 


I'd 


it to be one out of two instead, 


love 


that would be more like a Brown 
or Columbia situation,” Latting 
said 

“It opens up a big conversa- 
tion why people are choosing to 
come here or not.” 

He stated that the lower yield 
is due to a number of different 
factors, including its location in 


is a wonderful thing, but that Baltimore, the social life and fi- 
doesn’t necessarily lead to an nancial aid. 

increase in “Most of 
overall] costs or bce tip? : these — schools 
to fund finan- 'here’s a sense that spend more 
cial aid pro- ‘ on financial 
grams,” Amo- the Hopkins name aid than we do 


roso wrote in 2 2 * — not that we 
an email to The ha ill hg something choose to, but 
News-Letter. in a tough economy. they just have 
“The size 7 more resources 
of the admit —WILLIAM CONLEY, [and] more en- 
ted freshmen DEAN OF ENROLLMENT dowment mon- 
class versus ey to use for 
the number of AND ACADEMIC SERVICES student finan- 
applicants is cial aid.” 
what directly Latting also 


impacts the demand for finan- 
cial aid, and that’s not slated to 
increase,” 

Though Hopkins’ admissions 
rate is dropping, the University 
still has one of the highest rates 
out of the top 20 schools listed on 
US News and World Report. 

Both Latting and Conley said 
that the higher rate was due to 
the number of students that ac- 
cept admission to Hopkins. 

“We do admit a higher per- 
centage of our applicant pool 
than some of our peer schools 
because if people are admitted 
to both Hopkins and Stanford, 
they’re going to go to Stanford,” 
Conley said. 
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noted however that the eco- 
nomic downturn seems to be 
causing a shift in some of the 
factors students and their fami- 
lies are considering. 

“Students often look at col- 
leges through two lenses. One 
is the academic one, and one is 
the social and student life one. 
Because of the recession, we 
feel that the balance has been 
changing a bit,” Latting said. 
“People are taking more seri- 
ously the quality of education, 
and they’re less willing to pay 
high tuition for four years of 
party.” 

And Hopkins’ reputation as 
a serious school may be help- 
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COURTESY OF JOHN LATTING 


Admissions trends at Hopkins have been on the rise since 2002. Since then, the number of applications has nearly doubled. 


ing its desirability. 

“At schools like Hopkins, 
their appeal is increasing be- 
cause — not that we don’t have 
parties here — there's this per- 
ception that this is a place where 
you get a great education and 
it’s a rigorous education,” Lat- 
ting said. 

“also think that the appeal of 
this place relative to its peers is 
growing. Over the last five to 10 
years, there’s been a lot of effort 
here to improve the experience 
here that all students have aca- 
demically and outside the class- 
room.” 

While this year’s applicant 
pool is a record high for Hop- 
kins, the applicant pool has been 
increasing since 2002. 

Latting noted that the diversi- 
ty of the applicants this year has 
not changed dramatically from 
years in the past. 

“The shape of the applicant 
pool is very similar, it’s just big- 
ger. We have more minority stu- 
dents, more international stu- 
dents [and] more from the West 
Coast,” he said. 


Johns Hopkins 


However, Hopkins has ex- 
perienced a decrease in the 
number of applicants from its 
Baltimore Scholars Program 
this year, a new low for the 
program. 

Admissions received just 100 
applications from the program, 
down from 130 last year and 109 
the year before. 

However, Conley stated that 
the decrease in applications from 
the program, which draws stu- 
dents from the Baltimore City 
Public School system, is not a re- 
sult of the recession. 

“The issue is more that as in 
any sub-market, things ebb and 
flow. Just because we got 130 ap- 
plicants last year does not mean 
that that will always be the con- 
stant. Maybe fewer this year 
thought they were qualified for 
Hopkins,” he said. 

“We expect fluctuations, but 
the fact that it’s down suggests 
that maybe there were fewer 
qualified students that were se- 
niors this year but that might 
change next year. It’s not a static 
state.” 


Other colleges had similar in- 
creases in applicants this year. 
Harvard had 30,500 applications 
this year and experienced a six 
percent increase. Duke received 
26,468 with a 12 percent increase. 
The University of Chicago re- 
ceived 19,358 applications this 
year with a record 42 percent in- 
crease from last year. 

Although Hopkins saw a large 
increase in applications for both 
early and regular decisions this 
year, the increase was not a re- 
cord. The University’s greatest 
percent increase occurred for the 
admissions year of 2006, where 
a 26 percent increase in applica- 
tions was noted, from 11,278 ap- 
plicants to 13,876. 

The early graduation rates 
and transfer-out rates at Hopkins 
have stayed mostly static since 
last year. 

“So for the same reasons stu- 
dents are applying to Hopkins in 
great numbers, they’re also stay- 
ing here. There’s a sense that the 
Hopkins name will mean some- 
thing in a tough economy,” Con- 
ley said. 


school Counseling 
Fellows Program 


New full-time program that leads to certification 
in just 15 months 


Blends practice and theory as you attend an internship in 
the day and class at night. 


Provides a school reform focus that targets urban 
at-risk youth 


Baltimore City School Partnership 
Employment Opportunities 


For more information or to apply 


education.jnu.edu/counseling-fellows 
soe.counseling@jhu.edu 
1-877-JHU-SOE1 
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Student groups rally to help Haiti Bloomberg to speak at Commencement 


HAITI AID, From Al 
contributing their time, talents and 
resources to stand in solidarity 
with the Haitian people,” Daniels 
wrote in an e-mail to the group 


The 


needed funding to the Center for 


donations will provide 
Refugee and Disaster Response 
at the School of Public Health 
as well as the Haiti-based group 


Health 
based in the 


Partners in which has 


been country for 
more than 20 years 


The 


was 


outpouring of support 


considerable for Hopkins, 
which is often criticized for its 
apathetic student body 

It takes a lot to provoke such 
a thorough response throughout 
the Hopkins community and I am 


very appreciative of how much 
Hopkins does care,” said Emily 
Moore, a leader in JHU Haiti Aid 


“We think it can energize the 
campus to realize that we can do 
something within the 
sity,” Smith said 

“We may not 


selves in the same way as people 


Univer- 


express oOur- 
imagine student activists would 
do . [but] we are certainly 
aware and | think Saturday for 
Haiti proved that Hopkins stu- 
dents as much anyone care about 
the world around them.” 

But JHU Haiti Aid is not stop- 
ping with this event — it was 
formed to provide long-term 
support to Haiti, a commitment it 
plans to keep with future events. 

“We are in the planning stag- 
es. We are throwing a lot of ideas 
around,” Moore said. 

“It is important that people 
know there is no silver bullet 
for the problems people face in 
Haiti,” Smith said. “Reconstruc- 
tion will take years. It is impor- 
tant that we remain engaged, not 
just with our wallets but with our 
minds.” 

The group was very impressed 
by the more than 100 volunteers 
who helped out with the day’s 
events. 

“We had several hundred e- 
mails a day, sometimes from peo- 
ple who wanted to volunteer, just 
asking what they could do,” JHU 
Haiti Aid organizer Mike Rog- 
ers said. “It really made you feel 
proud to be a part of the campus 
community here.” 

Support extended beyond the 
Homewood community, with 
equipment and donations pour- 
ing in from Jericho Stage and 
Fran Miller Lighting Company. 

Rogers felt the organization 
was also strongly aided by Hop- 
kins administrators — he cited 
the Center for Social Concern as 
a “bedrock” of support. 


A Hearty Breakfast for Haiti 


Those who woke up early 
enough on Saturday were treated 
to stacks of delicious pancakes. 
Starting at 10 a.m., a total of 125 
hungry students made their way 
to Nolan’s for the breakfast. 

According to organizer Isabel 
Perera, the breakfast earned over 
$630, with several students donat- 
ing more than what was required. 

With a $5 donation, attendees 
were treated to a big breakfast 
and a foot-tapping playlist of mu- 
sic. For an additional $1, students 
could sport blue wristbands that 
read “Hopkins Cares,” which 
were available for purchase 
throughout the day. 

“It was an easy way to show 
support for people of Haiti, as 


Peace Corps. 


Life is calling. 


How far will 
you go? 


800.424.8580 
peacecorps.gov 
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00 students volunteered during Saturday's events to help raise funds for Haiti. 


Over 1 


well as get a good breakfast,” 
freshman Rick Fenrich said. 

Fenrich learned about the 
event from a church group meet- 
ing for the Hopkins Catholic 
Community. 

Sophomore Shu Shi was glad 
events were held near her hous- 
ing in Charles Commons so she 
could easily be in attendance. 


Sweating for a Cause 


There were some unlikely 
faces among those learning 
the steps to traditional Haitian 
dances. The entire pledge class of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) was 
moving their hips to the tropical 
beats. 

“T wanted to do something for 
Haiti, to contribute, so I brought 
my pledges here,” SAE President 
Jake Schneiders said. 

The class, which featured tra- 
ditional and modern Haitian 
dance, was taught by junior Lize- 
Anne Bonhomme, who has fam- 
ily members in Haiti. 

Hot for Haiti raised more than 
$800 from the 100 people who 
participated in the dance or yoga 
class, and from those who do- 
nated at the woman's basketball 
game. 

Over at the AMRs, the men 
of Hopkins were sweating for a 
different reason. They were wait- 
ing to hear the results of the “Mr. 
AMR’ pageant. 

Organized by Husain Danish, 
a resident advisor and magazine 
editor for The News-Letter, the 
event drew 107 attendees and 
raised more than $250. Freshman 
William Fang beat out seven other 
competitors to take home the title. 

While the event was not or- 
ganized through JHU Haiti Aid, 
the funds raised were donated to 
their same organizations. 


Dance for Donations 


The evening events were the 
most successful ones for JHU 
Haiti Aid, with $950 raised 
through donations from approxi- 
mately 200 attendees. After per- 
formances and a food tasting, the 
charitable celebrations drew to a 
close with a dance. 


Peace Corps at JHU 


Learn more about how Peace Corps fits 


University does not pay commencement speakers 


COMMENCEMENT, From Al connections with Hop- 
Engineering, he attended Har- 
vard Business School and went 


on to found Bloomberg L.P.,, a 


kins will supercede any 
political qualms anyone 
might have,” he said 
Sheikh said the SCC 
has no regrets regarding 


I hope what | Bloomberg] 


has accomplished and his 


financial news and information 
services media company 
Bloomberg | 


connections with Hopkins 


P. is now valued _ the process 
at approximately $22.5 billion, of He 


depends on 


will supercede any political 
that much : 


whether 


said 


which the Mayor owns 85 per- qualms anyone might have. 


cent anyone in the Hopkins =i 

Though he was a lifelong community has a per- AFFAN SHEIKH, 
Democrat before seeking public sonal connection with SENIOR CLASS PRESIDENT 
office, Bloomberg switched tothe a public figure this 
Republican Party in time to run. is the reason why cer- 
for New York City’s 2001 race for tain potential speak- 


ers, such as author J.K. 
Rowling and the Clintons, re- 
mained more distant and out- 


mayor. 
In 2007 he declared himself an 

Independent. 
Bloomberg's 


to reach out to a big name that 
everyone will like,” Sheikh 
said. 

“But from there on out, the 
process is so much more compli- 


cated than anyone could imag- 


of-reach. 
However, Sheikh said Bloom- 
berg was above them on the list 


financial suc- 
cess and political legacy have 
allowed him to donate an as- 
tounding $300 million to Hop- 


kins. 


regardless. 
“Our vague, 


u” 


broad goal is _ ine. 

[his sum was di- 
vided among vari- 
ous schools, includ- 
ing the Bloomberg 


School of Public 
Health. 

Riveting beats, exciting songs, “He may be our 
free drinks and dance — all for | most recognizable 
a noble cause. The Charles Com- | alumnus in the 
mons Ballroom was turned intoa | world,” wrote ex- 
fun-filled dance party. ecutive to the Uni- 

The 10 p-m. start time was | versity president 

approaching when organizers | Jerome Schnydman 
learned that the live band had | in an e-mail to The 
cancelled their performance. | News-Letter. 
With some quick thinking, a little “I expect most 
luck and the generosity of senior | everyone will be 
Blake Edwards, who volunteered delighted with our 
to DJ the event, the music was on. | choice.” 


Sheikh admitted 
that political figures 


The large dark ballroom with 
open windows was lit only by 
the street lights on N Charles St. | can often provoke 
With the loud music, there was | a divisive reaction, 
little else to do but soak up the | but he does not ex- 
great atmosphere and dance with | pect this to be an 
friends to the great beats. issue. 

As the person responsible for “With any poli- 
planning the afternoon events, | tician it’s hard to 
senior Janine Knudsen was busy | make everyone 
running shifts at the dance party, 
helping out at the ticket table and 
setting up drinks. 

When she had a moment to 
think about the event, Knudsen 
said she was very happy with the 
turnout. 

Junior Alyson Trotman was 
eager to support the events be- 
cause she admired the “the 
strength of [Haiti]. There was so 
much poverty and turmoil in the 
country and then they were hit 
with such a tragedy, [but] they 
came together despite all the ob- 
stacles.” 

She had attended all the 
events throughout the day, do- 
nated wherever she could for the 
cause and hoped more Hopkins 
students were doing the same. 

The Black Student Union used 
its annual Gospel Jubilee as a 
fundraiser for Haiti, generating 
more than $750 in cash donations. 

According to Hopkins Gospel 
Choir President Karlene Graham, 
the group is still waiting to see 
how much was donated via cred- 
it card at the event. 

“All in all, I think the event 
went well and [we were] pleased 
with the opportunity to work 
with choirs from other univer- 
sities in Baltimore to make it all 
come together,” she said. 


happy across the 
| board, but I hope 
| that what he has ac- 
complished and his 


COURTESY OF UPENN.ORG 
New York City Mayor Michael Bloomberg last spoke at Hopkins during Commencement in 2003. 


Underground 
is coming... 


--Additional reporting by Pe- 
ter Sicher and Marie Cushing 
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Bank of America 


Security officer 
killed in downtown 
shooting 


Bank security Office 
downtown shooting 

James Ball, a 38-ye 
of America guard, was killed 
while trying to settle ; 
among a group of men. 

During an Overnight shift 
Ball noticed a group of men mak- 
ing advances toward a woman in 
a car parked near the bank. Ball 
and the woman’s boyfriend at- 
tempted to intervene. 

But the exchange 
heated. As arguments escalated 
one of the men from the hostile 
group took out a gun and fired 
multiple shots, which missed the 
woman's boyfriend but killed 
Ball. 


Investigators have no one in 
custody for now, but th 
currently reviewing 
lance tapes and \ 


t killed in 
ar-old Bank 


a dispute 


became 


ey are 
surveil- 
vorking with 


the woman and her boyfriend to 
establish potential suspects. 


COURTESY OF BANKAHOLIC.COM 
A Bank of America guard was fatally shot. 
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New member 
appointed to 
Baltimore school 
board 


Governor Martin O’Malley 
and Mayor Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake have appointed Lisa Ak- 
chin, current head of marketing 
and public relations at UMBC, to 
the Baltimore school board. 

Akchin will take the seat 
vacated in June when Brian D. 
Morris, the board’s ex-chairman, 
resigned to take a job that pays 
$175,000 per year. 

With Akchin on the team, the 
school board will return to its 
first full session of nine members 
since Morris’ resignation. 

O’Malley and Rawlings-Blake 
also renewed the terms of two 


other school board members 
alongside Akchin’s  appoint- 
ment. 


Mystery buyer 
of Little Italy 
restaurant revealed 


Peter Angelos, a prominent 
Baltimore attorney and the ma- 
jority owner of the Orioles, an- 
nounced that he is the mystery 
buyer of Boccaccio Restaurant in 
Little Italy. 

Angelos was a frequent patron 
of the restaurant before it was put 
up for sale when its owner died 
in 2008. 

Residents and business own- 
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City News in Brief 


ers in Little Italy are pleased that 
Angelos bought the property, 
which cost him $1.45 million. 

Residents in the neighbor- 
hood are hopeful that Angelos 
will properly develop the site 
and give a boost to the commu- 
nity. 

Angelos has not yet made any 
plans on what to do with the 
property. One option is to reopen 
the restaurant. Another is to raze 
it to pave way for new develop- 
ment. 


University 
of Maryland, 
Baltimore names 
new president 


The University of Maryland, 
Baltimore has announced that 
Jay Perman, dean and vice presi- 
dent for clinical affairs at the 
University of Kentucky medical 
school, will be taking over as its 
president in July. 

Before workings as a dean at 
the University of Kentucky, Dr. 
Perman served for 12 years as 
a professor of pediatrics at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine. 

Perman will be replacing 
UMB’s current president, David 
J. Ramsey, who resigned after 
15 years of service when a state 
legislative audit revealed that he 
had questionably approved a for- 
mer high-ranking employee to be 
paid $410,000 per year. 

Perman has indicated that 
he will focus on dealing with 
Ramsey’s incident and repairing 
the University’s public image. 
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Mayor Rawlings- 
Blake warns city of 
budget cuts 


In a State of the City address 
on Monday, Baltimore Mayor 
Stephanie Rawlings-Blake an- 
nounced that city services will 
experience deep cuts in the com- 
ing months. 

Baltimore currently faces a fis- 
cal crisis involving a $120 million 
deficit. 

In an effort to curb this defi- 
cit, the mayor vows to cut 10 per- 
cent from her office’s budget and 
reduce bureaucracy, but she did 
not offer much detail on specific 
reductions that might occur. 

In the wake of former Mayor 


Sheila Dixon’s resignation over 
charges of perjury and embezzle- 
ment, Rawlings-Blake also prom- 
ised to restore the public’s trust 
in the city government. 

Rawlings-Blake plans to work 
closely with city council mem- 
bers to develop an effective bud- 
get. 


Same sex 
marriages could 
be recognized in 

Maryland 


Attorney General of Maryland 
Douglas Gansler said Wednes- 
day morning that same-sex mar- 
riages performed in other states 


Hopkins receives 
grant to lead 
research team on 
ALS 


As part of the American Re- 
covery and Reinvestment Act of 
2009, the National Institute of 
Health will provide a two-year, 
$3.7 million grant to lead re- 
searcher Jeffrey Rothstein to ex- 
pand research on the nerve- and 
muscle-wasting disease amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis (ALS, 
also known as Lou Gehrig's dis- 
ease). 

Alongside collaborating labo- 
ratories, Rothstein’s group plans 
to grow stem cells from ALS pa- 
tients’ skin and develop them 
into nerve cells, allowing them 
study disease progression and to 
test therapeutic drugs. 

The work will also provide the 
first human ALS cell lines for fu- 
ture projects. 


COURTESY OF EXAMINER.COM 
Mayor Rawtlings Blake warned of signifigant budget cuts to city services. 


Hopkins News in Brief 


Study finds degree 
of obesity does 
not affect risk of 

kidney stones 


A recent study led by Hopkins 
urology professor Brian Matlaga 
shows that, while obesity nearly 
doubles the risk of developing 
kidney stones, the degree of obe- 
sity does not seem to affect the 
risk. 

By analyzing the body mass 
index (BMI) and kidney stone 
disease state of almost 100,000 
people, they found that 2.6 
percent of the non-obese indi- 
viduals were diagnosed with 
kidney stones, compared to 4.9 
percent of the obese individu- 
als. 

However, any additional 
weight above the BMI cut-off for 
obesity did not increase the risk 
for kidney stones. 


might become recognized by 
Maryland. 

However, this will still not en- 
able same-sex couples to be mar- 
ried in Maryland. The House Ju- 
diciary is considering a bill that 
would allow same-sex marriages 
to be performed in Maryland as 
well. 

Thus far, five states and Wash- 
ington, D.C. have permitted 
same-sex marriages. 


At panel, Dixon 
speaks of her 
accomplishments 


On Feb. 24, former mayor Dix- 
on spoke at a panel sponsored by 
the web site Investigative Voice 
about some of her causes and ac- 
complishments during her time 
as mayor. 

Some of her causes that she 
discussed included her gun con- 
trol policies, environmental poli- 
cies and prenatal care. 

Ed Norris, former police com- 
missioner who spent six months 
in prison on corruption charges 
also joined Dixon on the panel. 
He too discussed his accomplish- 
ments in office. 

The event was a fundraiser for 
the web site, meant to mark its 
one-year anniversary. 

Dixon said during the panel 
that she has spent her first few 
weeks out of office spending time 
with her family and "regroup- 
ing,” according to a Baltimore Sun 
article. 


— City Briefs by Tony He and 
Sarah Tan 


Future studies are planned 
to determine the metabolic or 
other factors of obesity that are 
involved. 


Nursing school 
celebrates annual 
Diversity Week 


The School of Nursing con- 
cluded its annual three-day cel- 
ebration of Diversity Week this 
Wednesday, Feb. 24. 

The events and exhibits fo- 
cused on ethnic, cultural and 
spiritual diversity. 

They included displays of in- 
ternational experiences by Re- 
turned Peace Corps Fellows, 
panel presentations on working 
in diverse international settings 
and potluck dinners featuring 
dishes from countries such as 
India, Nepal, Mexico and Korea. 


—By Dariusz Murakowski 


EBDI takes part in Freedom School Initiative 


FREEDOM SCHOOL, From Al 
Nicole Johnson, director of the 
East Baltimore Educational Ini- 
tiative with EBDI. 

The Freedom School initia- 
tive promotes appreciation for 
reading, parental involvement in 
the educational process, civic en- 
gagement in students, intergen- 
erational partnerships through 
the use of college intern-mentors 
and improvement in the health 
and nutrition of students in- 
volved in the program. 

Wiley Chen, a senior manager 
with CDF, explained that com- 
munity- and faith-based orga- 
nizations initially apply to the 
Freedom Schools program to 
earn sponsorship. 

“We take the application and 
look over them, and if they have 
the right facilities and staff and 
resources to start a program, we 
accept them,” he said. 

Last summer the Freedom 
School program served 9,000 
children in 27 cities and 79 cities. 

“The site in Baltimore was a site 
that we felt would be a great site to 
have as part of the program.” 

While neither Chen nor John- 
son would comment on the cost 
of the program to EBDI, Johnson 
stressed its value. 

“The benefit to the students is 
actually pretty significant given the 
cost, so we are really excited about 
being able to give this opportunity 
to the families in the schools where 


we work,” Johnson said. 

“It gives [students] an oppor- 
tunity to explore themselves, 
their family, their culture, their 
community and also make 
broader connections to commu- 
nity service and service learning. 
All of that is anchored to reading 
and the joy of reading.” 

When looking for college in- 
terns to teach and mentor stu- 
dents, CDF tries to recruit stu- 
dents from the area. In this case, 
EBDI is already trying to recruit 
students from Hopkins, Morgan 
State University and the Univer- 
sity of Baltimore. Students from 
those schools will have to apply 
to take part. 

“CDF has a set of criteria and 
a position description for the 
interns. They have to fill out an 
application to describe their mo- 
tivation and desire to work with 
children and their background 
and experience and what pre- 
pares them to be a part of free- 
dom schools,” Johnson said. 

“These kids can see ‘My men- 
tor came from this neighbor- 
hood. Maybe I can go to college 
as well,” Chen said. __ 

“Each site decides who to hire 
but we help them with where 
to look, which colleges to reach 
out to, how they can post job an- 
nouncements in college career 
centers and local college papers 
and things like that.” 

The students taking part in 


the program are those registered 
in the two participating elemen- 
tary/middle schools. They will 
be accepted on a first come, first 
serve basis. 

Johnson said that EBDI hopes 
to expand its partnership with 
CDF and the Freedom School Ini- 
tiative in the future. 

However, “For now we are 
just seeing how it works with 
these two,” she said. 

“We've been approved for this 
summer but we'll see what hap- 
pens. Our hope is to continue 
the Freedom Schools model and 
structure into the academic year 
and hopefully in future summers 
and possibly expand it to the 
other schools that Elev8 schools 
works with,” Johnson said. 

Johnson is also a director for 
the Elev8 network, an EBDI part- 
ner that seeks to help students 
transition from eight to ninth 
grade and provide before- and 
after-school programs, _target- 
ing schools in the East Baltimore 
area. 

So far, CDF directors are en- 
thusiastic about the organiza- 
tion’s partnership with EBDI. 

“So far | think [EBDI members 
have] been great and we look for- 
ward to working with them for 
the summer,” Chen said. 

The principal of Tench Tilgh- 
man Elementary/Middle School, 
Jael Yon, could not be reached by 
press time. 
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From DANIELS, Pace Al 
students from the Homewood 
Campus can have casual con- 
versations and interactions 
That is a great project that will 
contribute to 
life. 

This past week a committee of 
the Board of Trustees approy ed 
plans proposed by [School of 
Arts and Sciences] Dean Falk for 
a new development that will fo- 
cus on undergraduate laboratory 
space. This an opportunity to 
renew those spaces and to think 
about different ways of support- 


undergraduate 


ing the gateway courses in the 
sciences and promote innovation 
there. 

These building projects will 
all contribute materially to the 
quality of the undergraduate ex- 
perience but there are also other 
things that we are anxious to 
look at. 

Several years President 
Brody gave a mandate to the 
Council for Undergraduate Edu- 
cation to look broadly and ho- 
listically at the undergraduate 
experience at Hopkins and to 
identify [ways] to improve that 
experience. 

Most of those have been met 
over the last several years. It’s 
probably time to go through that 


ago 


process again. 


I am planning in the spring 


_ to establish a second council on 


undergraduate education. I'll 
give them a mandate to take 
stock of where we are and what 
we have achieved over the last 


_ decade in terms of the under- 
" graduate experience and then 
_ to identify 


ways in which we 
can continue to strengthen our 


_ program. 


N-L: What are you doing to 
reduce the carbon footprint 
and the environmental impact 
of an institution as large as 
Hopkins? 

RD: Last year I received a 


“very thoughtful and compre- 


hensive report on sustainabil- 
ity. The report was engendered 
by a number of student lead- 
ers who felt that the Univer- 
sity should and could do more 


to reduce its carbon footprint 
They 
ways in which the 


also considered 
University 
could play a leadership role in 
sustainability 

The task that 


charged with looking at this is- 


force was 
sue reported to me in the spring 
of last year. It has set out a very 


stirring set of recommenda- 
tions. 

[he Deans and senior mem- 
bers of my administration have 
been working on a comprehen- 
sive response to that report and | 
am hoping to share our response 
with the community in the next 
couple of weeks. 

Without giving away too much 
I think it is fair to say we will be 
very faithful to the recommen- 
dation of the report, which were 
ambitious, but I think wholly fea- 
sible with appropriate and com- 
mitted leadership. 


Homewood and Beyond 


N-L: How seriously has Hop- 
kins been af- 


other 
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Daniels discusses sustainability, the recession and undergraduate life 


With his family finally joining him in Baltimore, Daniels looks toward a future at Hopkins 


gate the impact of revenue losses. 
[he University has done that in 


a very thoughtful and effective 
manner 
At the same time, we have 


profited from the 
ramp up in investment that the 
federal government made in Na- 
tional Institute of Health fund- 
ing under the stimulus package. 
Hopkins was a very significant 
beneficiary of those funds. 

The fact that we received $160 
million from NIH on top of what 
we normally receive underscores 
the role Hopkins plays in re- 
search. 

Compared to 


enormously 


other institu- 
tions that had much more serious 
losses or were much more depen- 
dent on endowment income, | 
think Hopkins has been blessed. 
We have been able to keep our ac- 
ademic mission alive during very 
difficult circumstances. 


N-L; Hopkins is known 
around the world for its hos- 
pital, its medical school and its 
pre-med program. With that in 

mind, what 


fected by the 


is your take 


recession? 2 2 pare ks on the cur- 
ae During my first year yo eee 
think the re- I’ve focused on getting over health 
cession has eee Cet or Inver i care re- 
had a sig: Sense of the University, ¢ 1 
nificant im- Ree D 


pact on all 
institutions 


understanding its 


complexity and working 


Health care 
reform is 


of higher vate e . a real pri- 
education, on recruiting my senior ority. It is 
including leadership team. something 
Hopkins. that the 

We see it — RONALD DANIELS, leadership 
it sae Hopkins PRESIDENT of _ Johns 
the amount Hopkins 
of philan- Medicine 
thropy we has public- 


are receiving, we see it changes 
in the demand for financial 
aid, we see it in the losses in 
endowment performance . 
All of this affects our program. 
We are not immune. 

We also have been really 
blessed, however. We have a 
great leadership team in place. 
A number of critical decisions 
were made last year to strip costs 
from the budget in order to miti- 


ly committed to, and they have 
been very active in advising 
political leaders at the state and 
federal levels about the appro- 
priate priorities for health care 
reform. 

As a Canadian, I still find it 
hard to reconcile myself to the 
lack of universal health care cov- 
erage in this country. I think the 
level of wealth in this country — 
and the fact that virtually every 


other industrialized democracy 
has been able to figure out a way 
to provide universal and compre- 
hensive health care coverage 
suggests that we should be able 
to do the same here. 

If the loss of the Democrats’ 
super-majority in the Senate 
means the loss of this oppor- 
tunity to achieve demonstrable 
changes in health care delivery 
and to crack the daunting issue 
it will be 
nothing less than tragic. 


of universal coverage, 


Daniels in Transition 


N-L: You have lost several 
deans and senior administrators 
in the last year. Has it been dif- 
ficult to fill all of those positions 
at once? 

RD: It’s challenging. There are 
a number of important vacancies 

. I feel fortunate that Jim Mc- 
Gill, the senior vice president of 
finance and administration, who 
was going to retire about a year 
ago, agreed to give mea year and 
help me get acclimated to the 
University with [support from] 
his formidable expertise and 
background. 

As challenging as it is to have 
to deal with all these transitions, 
I have been really impressed by 
the various high-quality can- 
didates interested in coming to 
Hopkins. I think that’s a real 
testament to the strength of the 
University. There is no shortage 
of great people who want to be 
here. 

I’m looking forward to re- 
cruiting those people and build- 
ing a strong leadership team so 
we can continue to build on the 
great foundation that has been 
bequeathed to us. 


N-L: Do you have any plans to 
teach while you are here? 

RD: During my first year I’ve 
focused on getting a sense of 
the University, understanding 
its complexity and working on 
recruiting my senior leadership 
team. However, | love teaching. I 
love being in a classroom. So I’m 
hoping that in the years to come I 
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President Ron Daniels discussed his first year at Hopkins and his plans for the future. 


might be able to contribute to the 
teaching program. 

I’ve told various colleagues 
from political science that if 
there is an opportunity where 
[ might be able to give a guest 
lecture, I’d welcome the oppor- 
tunity. I really do hope that I am 
able to get back in a classroom 
on some basis. 


N-L: Because your back- 
ground is in law, do you have 
any long-term plans to add a law 
school at Hopkins? 

RD: That’s not on the horizon. 
We are working on supporting 
two new schools, the School of 
Education and the Carey Busi- 
ness School, which is a lot for any 
institution. 

Right now I want to make sure 
that we make good decisions for 
those schools and provide the 
guidance and support they need. 
I'm not looking to establish yet 
another school. 


N-L: What do you think of Bal- 
timore after living here for about 
a year now? 


RD: I love Baltimore. I’m 
looking forward to having my 
wife and daughter join me in 
the summer and to be able to 
be able to explore the city with 
them. 

I’ve really taken to the city and 
feel very comfortable here. My 
only regret is that because I am 
still commuting back and forth 
on many weekends to Philadel- 
phia to be with my three kids and 
my wife, we haven't been able to 
explore the city as a family. That 
will come. 


N-L: Is your family eventually 
moving to Baltimore on a perma- 
nent basis? 

RD: I have three kids that are 
still at home. Two of my children, 
who are twins, are seniors in 
high school this year. 

They were understandably 
reluctant to move to Baltimore 
in their senior year, so we are 
commuting back and forth this 
year. 

Once they go off to college, 
however, my daughter and wife 
will join me in Nichols House. 


ATTENTION SENIORS: 
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ANNOUNCING THE 2010 SUDLER ARTS PRIZE 
You're good and you know it. PROVE IT. 


¢ TOOT your own horn. 


¢ TELL your own Story. 
¢ SING your heart out. 


¢ DANCE with joy. 
° ACT out. 
¢ SURPRISE us. 


Now is not the time to he modest! 


GO TO getintothearts. jhu.edu/sudierprize 
WIN $1,500. 
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e€ may hav 
made it throug 
the 
calypse, 
though 
of the snow has stopp 
and its cold te 
linger 
tood you can make 
wave and a small budget, so thi 
week will focus on healthy meal 
that will w ' 


your belly happy. 


Before | Present this week’s 


recipe, I want to talk 
adventurous in your cooking. 

A lot of cooks | know ofter 
feel restricted by the 


They feel that a recipe is like ase 


of rules for cooking and if they 


deviate, the 
out right. 


People may avoid certain reci- 


pes or even cooking al- 
together because 
they are scared 
off by long ingre- 
dient lists. 

Here’s my plug 
for the week: be 
adventurous! 

Cooking is 
part art. Let reci- 
pes be guidelines 
for your cooking, 
not hard and fast 
rules. You add a 
little of this, a little of that, and you 
create something all your own. 

If you don’t have an ingredi- 
ent, find something to replace it 
or don’t use the ingredient at all. 

Occasionally, it is a good idea 
to follow a recipe pretty closely, 
like when making bread, but 
with basic meals, experimenting 
can not only save you money in 
unnecessary ingredients, but 
also make cooking a lot more fun 
and more suited to your tastes. 

You can certainly learn a lot 
by following a recipe to the let- 
ter and imitating the masters, but 
great chefs are made not simply 
by sheer knowledge, but also by 
innovation. 

You may be wondering how 
you, can innovate with limited 


with a micro- 


arm you up and make 


about bei ng 


food will not come 
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righting the cold? Soup to the rescue 


Explore your favorite flavors and warm up this winter 


e 
h 


snow po- 

but 
most 
pped, winter 
mperatures still 
on. This column centers on 


Serves 2 


1 can of chickpeas (ga 
1 can diced tomatoes 


. Large handful of fresh 


Curried Chickpea and Tomato Soup 


rbanzo beans) 


can chicken or vegetable broth 


spinach 


s About 1/4 cup or a handful of couscous 


1 tsp cumin 
1 tsp curry powder 
pinch of cayenne 


1 


ir recipes. 


t knowledge, not to mention lim- 
ited equipment. This is where the 
adventure of cooking begins. 

Get to know the tastes, spices 
and textures you like, then try 

incorporating them into 
a few dishes that 
you already know 
how to cook. 

You can start 
with basic tastes. 
If you like sweet 
things, try add- 
ing a little sugar 
to your stir-fry. 
If you like spicy, 
you might want 
to invest in some 
cayenne pepper, 
a versatile spice that can be used 
(sparingly) to give any dish that 
hot, lip-smacking flavor. 

From basic tastes, you can ex- 
pand your repertoire and try new 
spices, flavors, and ingredients. 

This week’s recipe is for my 
curried chickpea and tomato 
soup. 

When I make a soup or one-pot 
meal, I try to incorporate different 
food groups and textures. I like to 
have a protein (like beans, meat, 
tofu or legumes), a grain (such as 
rice or pasta), a green vegetable 
(spinach, green beans, chard, or 
cabbage), and a non-green vegeta- 
ble (like tomatoes or squash). 

Obviously you can put in more 
than what I have listed, either by 
adding ingredients not in a cat- 


1 tsp lemon juice (if available) 


egory like cheese or by adding 
multiple ingredients from one 


category, like chicken and beans. | 


These are my building blocks 
for a filling, hearty soup. | say this 


because I want to encourage you | 


to take risks and use the ingredi- 
ents you already have rather that 
following my recipe to the letter. 

That said, I was quite happy 
with my microwave soup and 
hope you will enjoy it too! 


Equipment: Can opener or 
pocket knife with can opener, 
large Tupperware for cooking or 
two bowls, microwave or stove- 
top, spoon. 

Open chickpea can halfway to 
drain. Add chickpeas, diced toma- 
toes (not drained), broth, and spic- 
es if available (but not lemon juice). 

Stir ingredients together and | 
microwave for six minutes slight- 
ly uncovered. Stir and microwave 
for two more minutes. 

Add the spinach, lemon juice, 
and couscous, then stir again, 
and microwave for two more 
minutes. 

Take out of microwave, stir, | 
and leave slightly uncovered for 
four to five minutes. Serve and 
gobble up! 

A note to the Tuipperware-less: If 
you don’t have a container large 
enough to hold the ingredients, 
you can split them among two 
bowls and heat them separately, 
using a plate to cover them. 


Exploring with spices is an easy way to add some variety to your diet and impress your friends with your cooking skills. 
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Delusional state of supreme desirability 


here are times when 
I am frustrated with 
my sex. I believe we 
are meant to be the Al- 
phas, and that we are 


| natural leaders. We take pride 


in ourselves and everything we 
do. Why, then, do so many of my 
brethren in testes insist upon hu- 
miliating themselves in hopes of 
getting with a girl who clearly 
has no intention of reciprocating 
his efforts? 

Beats the hell out of me. But, 
then again, I’ve been called a 
prideful ass on a number of occa- 
sions, so maybe I’m lucky enough 
to be impervious to women’s de- 
basing temptations. As such, I’ve 
had some room to experiment. 

I’ve approached many girls in 
my time and a teeny, tiny number 
of those girls actually seemed ex- 
cited to talk to or be around me. 


| What, then, did I do differently 


with these girls? How come the 
brunette over there turned her 


| nose up at me while the blonde 


keeps feeding me alcohol, appar- 
ently unaware of the fact that I, 
too, am interested? What did I do 
differently? 

It took me a while, but I 
crunched some numbers until, 
eventually, I figured out the com- 
mon denominator of my success- 
ful encounters with the sexier 
sex. 

I managed to construct a solid 


| foundation to build upon any in- 


teraction with a girl. The best part 
of itis that I never end up looking 
foolish or getting humiliated. It’s 
a pretty sweet deal — and it led 
to a healthier (more-sex-havin’) 
sense of myself. 

Let’s start off by assuming 
that, roughly 77 percent of the 
time, we have defeated ourselves 
before we even open our mouths. 
When approaching a girl, we 
have perhaps already noted that 
she is too hot for us. Or perhaps 
we have convinced ourselves 
that she is a bitch and will shoot 
anyone down. Perhaps we have 
become so used to getting denied 
that we begin to wear our des- 
peration on our sleeve; we stand 
a little too close, smile a little too 


much, and compliment a little 
too frankly. 

We cannot blame the girl 
when she pretends to receive an 
important text and wanders off 
— we drove her to such shenani- 
gans. Often, we sabotage our ef- 
forts without 


bother being nice to any one in 
particular? Because, you jackass, 
she may not actually be attracted 
to you yet. 

Because you have convinced 
yourself that she does have the 
hots for you, you won't actually 


Ee consider any 
even realizing A other  alterna- 
it. How, then, a, tive than suc- 
can we diffuse Ke 5@ ~¢| cess. Because 
the cock-block- | 4" : 4. you know too 
ing time bomb | \ } Ny k well the humil- 
within? | w \ ity that comes 

My solution ‘ from virgin 
is not easy. It a Ne = frustration, you 
requires a com- , will still treat 
plete rewiring Busse the girl with 
of one’s self- 


image. What I Southern 
have done, my 

undersexed audience, is convince 
myself that every single girl is at- 
tracted to me. When I approach a 
girl to speak to her, I speak with 
the confidence that her ovaries 
are squealing like rodents in heat. 
[ don’t care whether or not my 
assumption is true; the beauty 
is that I have already gotten the 
hard part out of the way before I 
even begin. I won't shoot myself 
down, I won't fish for interest, I 
won't try too hard to impress her 
— I don’t need to. She wants me 
already. 

Once I came to terms with the 
fact that every woman around 
me wants my Midas touch, I fi- 
nally became 


Comfort utmost respect. 

You are confi- 

dent and com- 

manding with her, yet you treat 
her like a lady. 

You, my friend, have set 
yourself apart. You are just as 
self-assured as that guy over 
there rubbing his junk against 
the keg but you have the ad- 
vantage of being a gentleman. 
Check and mate. 

Obtaining a delusional state of 
supreme desirability serves a multi- 
tude of purposes beyond the realm 
of simply approaching and speak- 
ing with a girl. All too often, guys 
do well out of the gate — they're 
funny, they’re just drunk enough, 
and they wore boxer briefs — but, 
after parting with the girl and her 
phone number, 


comfortable in 
my own skin. 
The risk with 
my solution 
is, obviously, 
douchebaggery. 
There are many 
guys out there 
who were born 


thinking their 


free.” 


It’s like the saying goes: 
“If you love something 
(or want to have sex 

with it), you must set it 


they immedi- 
ately gsink the 
life boat off of 
Virgin Island 
with a barrage 
of texts, phone 
calls and Faces 
book messages. 

They let their 
insecurity show 


junk was the 
key to unearth- 
ing the lost city of Atlantis. These 
guys are assholes. Once you real- 
ize that any woman is well with- 
in your reach, it becomes tempt- 
ing to forget to treat them with 
respect. 

If you could get with any girl 
in the room, why should you 


Hopkins designer shines on the runways at D.C. Fashion Week 


adies and gentlemen, 
welcome to Fashion 


Month. 
Looking at collec- 
tions is prioritized 


over schoolwork, and I’ve always 
dreamed of going to see a show 
live. While Style.com does a great 


designs and hand sews clothing 
on the side (and if he’s not, some- 
one please let me know who the 
other ones are!). 

Here’s an example of why we 
get along: over Intersession, Mike 
told me his favorite model is Vla- 
da Roslyakova because he loves 


job of showing the looks, seeing 
the way a dress moves or a shirt 
sparkles could only be experi- 
enced in person. 

Besides, it’s a runway show, 
there’s a whole mood created — 
music, set — to go along with the 
clothes. 

While Style.com covers shows 
in New York, 
London, Mi- 
lan and Paris, 
they’re hardly 
the only cities 
hosting —_fash- 

ion weeks. This 
past weekend | 


the way she walks. I promptly 
went to YouTube to check out her 
sassy strut. 

Only us modelphiles spend 
copious amounts of time watch- 
ing videos of models walking. 

In the introduction we were 
told that this was D.C’s twelfth 
fashion week. There were eleven 
designers par- 
ticipating in the 
International 
Couture Collec- 
tions show that 
I attended. It 
all took place at 
the Embassy of 


attended D.C. et te 
Fashion Wes; Amanda Jean Boyle came out one 

A i ft nother, 
Byes NE DICK RUNWEY 9 5 rye 
sophomore Mi- quality: some 


chael Van Maele’s collection. 

I met Van Maele last spring 
when I interviewed him for The 
News-Letter. He’s possibly the 
only Biomedical Engineer that 


boring, some tacky, some crazy 
and fun, some beautiful. 

It was nice, though, that there 
were a variety of styles and age- 
appropriate collections. For in- 


Tred minctgovele Heng ss a oe 


stance, Van Maele and Cameron 
Gray — who showed a very funky 
and detail-oriented collection — 
were both very youthful, while the 
design duo that composed Hey- 
dari showed chic and comfy suits 
appropriate for the workplace. 

D.C. Fashion Week might not 
be big, but they brought in de- 
signers from around the globe. 

One of my favorite collections 
was by Saman Zar from Paki- 
stan; she showed richly colored 
and intricately beaded dresses. 

Ihad already seen many of the 
dresses that Van Maele showed, 
as a lot of them were featured in 
Kappa Kappa Gamma’s First An- 
nual Fashion Show last spring. 

Itis a simple and playful collec- 
tion and it was a whole new expe- 
rience seeing it on real models (no 
offense to any of the students who 
wore the pieces last year). 

A large part of a model’s job 
is to walk well. I may joke about 
going on YouTube to see the way 
Vlada Roslyakova — or Jessica 
Stam, or Coco Rocha — walks, 
but that aspect of their job is 
very important in presenting the 
clothing, making it move and 
drawing attention to it. 

The models did a great job, 
but a drawback to having all the 
shows going one right after the 


other is that few of the shows 
had all their models with the 
same hair and makeup motif, 
since one model would appear 
in about four different collec- 
tions and there just isn’t time to 
change hair and makeup to have 
all models match for all shows. 

It was things like that that 
could have made the shows much 
more powerful. 

It was also very unfortunate 
that I could barely hear the MC 
talking, and so missed out on a 
lot of the designers’ bios. 


COURTESY OF DCFASHIONWEEK.ORG 
Van Maele put a new twist on the two button dress, while Zar featured bold colors and beads, 


When I could hear him, it was 
between shows, and he was go- 
ing along the front row and ask- 
ing people who they were and 
where they came from, which I 
found to be a sort of weird, high 
school talent show touch. 

These were little things that I 
wish had been tweaked, but over- 
all it was very enjoyable. I imag- 
ine in the coming years, they will 
build up D.C. Fashion Week to be 


through — and 
cannot wait a 
single day to talk to the girl who 
fell into their trap. It’s like the say+ 
ing goes: “If you love something (or 
want to have sex with it), you must 
set it free.” The same is true for first 
encounters. 

Meet the girl, prove to her that 
she is attracted to you, then let her 
go. If she wants to contact you, she 
will. Let her stew for a bit. Besides, 
you have other women to pull into 
your sweaty force field of sex and 
energy drinks. 

Another very, very useful ad+ 
vantage of my Delusional State 
of Supreme Desirability (DSSD © 
Rip Bussey — I'll sue your ass) is 
that now that your hands are no 
longer tied up with wooing the 
girl (remember, Super Stud * 
she already wants your nuts), you 
can start to play her game. 

Just as she giggles and tells 
you what a sweet guy you are 
before marching off, you can be 
sweet to a girl and offer one of 
two small compliments before 
wandering off to tell/fist bump 
your friends. 

You can afford to leave her 
wanting now. She is no longer 
your only hope. Show her that 
she wants you by not giving her 
a chance to form any solid opin- 
ion. Be sweet, be swift, be sexy, 
Ninja that hottie then bounce to 
the next. 

Try it, fellas. It works. Okay, 
okay — it may not get you the 
girl every time but it will defi- 
nitely prevent you from beating, 
yourself up over pitiful show- 
ings. Maybe it will work. Maybe 
a teeny, tiny portion of those girls 
with whom you speak will be lef 
wanting more. e 

Either way, never again should 
"you need to approach me and ask 


bigger and work out all the kinks 
that would have otherwise made 
it a great show. 


for help because you used all 
your best lines only to be left in 
her rear view mirror. 
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Kree Speech for All 


The Maryland Senate has intro- 
duced Senate Bill 805 concerning free 
speech in nonpublic institutions of 
higher education. The proposed bill 
would mandate that any institution 
receiving government funding is 
subject to a free speech requirement. 
Currently, private institutions like 
Hopkins can restrict free speech as 
a part of their policy. Though this is 
certainly a step in the right direction, 
broader legislation is needed. 

Free speech is one of the most val- 
ued rights guaranteed to citizens 
in most liberal democracies. When 
speech is restricted by any institu- 
tion, it is an encroachment on indi- 
vidual liberty. As a result, the United 
States government must seek to more 
aggressively protect this right at both 
the state and federal level. 

Private universities do have the 
right to create and enforce their own 
policies on a variety of issues. Un- 
fortunately, this open-endedness has 
bred a culture of speech restrictions. 
The semi-sovereignty endowed to 
universities may be restricted by the 
government. An excellent example of 
this is the prohibition on racial dis- 
crimination applied to all universi- 
ties in the country. The government 
saw harmful race policies in these in- 
stitutions and acted to resolve them 
by creating a blanket ban on racial 
discrimination. It applied to all uni- 
versities, irrespective of whether or 


not they received government fund- 
ing. It is thus unnecessary that the 
proposed legislation is conditional 
upon the reception of government 
funding. 

There is no reason why a private 
university should be allowed to limit 
core rights simply because it does 
not receive government funding. 
Students, no matter what university 
they attend, should have the ability 
to freely voice their opinions without 
erroneous restrictions. The proposed 
legislation should include all univer- 
sities. 

One of the major arguments against 
the proposed legislation is that it might 
encourage disruptive behavior in class- 
room and other settings. This is a pre- 
posterous argument. Firstly, public 
universities guarantee free speech and 
they manage to function effectively 
without incessant disruptions. Second- 
ly, universities can implement policies 
banning disruptive behavior in class, 
while preserving students’ rights. 

In any case, a few minor disrup- 
tions do not justify the restriction of 
the right to free speech. 

The creators of this legislation have 
done a commendable job bringing 
this issue to the forefront, but must 
further recognize that there is no 
good reason to allow private, non- 
publically-funded universities to be 
exempt from providing free speech 
rights. 


Note: One member of The News-Letter Editorial Board, Neil Albstein, testified before the Maryland State 
Senate in favor of the free speech bill. He was not involved in the crafting of this editorial. 


Keep Commencement Competitive 


Hopkins seniors learned the name 
of their commencement speaker this 
week: Michael Bloomberg. Bloomberg 
is both an accomplished business- 
man and successful politician, which 
certainly makes him a respectable 
choice, except for the fact that he has 
spoken at a Hopkins commencement 
as recently as 2003. This repetition is 
not the fault of the speaker selection 
committee, which did everything it 
could with the resources available to 
attract a speaker. Hopkins’ reliance 
on the prestige of an honorary de- 
gree instead of a speaking fee is hurt- 
ing the speaker selection process. In 
light of this policy, the field of pos- 
sible speakers is greatly narrowed, 
causing politicians (who cannot ac- 
cept fees for their appearances) to be 
favored, and compelling Hopkins to 
compete with numerous other uni- 
versities that may have greater ap- 
peal to potential speakers. 

This is an unfortunate policy. Each 
of us will only graduate from college 
once, and it would be nice to be able 
to choose from a full range of candi- 
dates. 

Across the United States, colleges 
large and small, public and private, 
are offering commencement speak- 
ers (such as Jon Stewart, J.K. Rowling 
and many others) the large fees they 
demand, even during hard times 
when funding for other programs 
is being cut left and right. A few of 
the schools with the most impressive 
names, such as Harvard and Princ- 
eton, are in the enviable position 
of attracting elite speakers without 
offering payment, since an honor- 

ary degree from those institutions 
is more than sufficient to cover the 
cost of a speech. Prestigious as Hop- 
kins may be, our honorary degree 
has been failing to draw many of the 
most desirable non-political orators. 


There is no reason for Hopkins’ ad- 
ministrators to insist that the selection 
committee restrict its choices to those 
who are willing to donate their time. 
Hopkins is in no way lacking fund- 
ing, as speakers such as Tucker Max 
are invited to campus. Furthermore, 
an exciting commencement speaker 
is expected both by the students of 
the University and the parents who 
largely pay the tuition and who will 
be attending the ceremony. Addi- 
tionally, students frequently raise 
money to bring speakers to Hopkins 
throughout the year. If the monetary 
shortage in the selection process 
were better known, the senior class 
might opt to raise money that could 
be offered to a wider range of poten- 
tial speakers. Students could also de- 
cide for themselves whether offering 
an honorary degree alone would be 
sufficient to attract the type of ora- 
tor they wished to hear on the day of 
their graduation. The current policy 
simply sends a message to Hopkins’ 
students that this important event 
in their lives is insignificant to the 
school. After spending hundreds of 
thousands to fund their education, 
it would be nice for the University to 
spend something on a speaker. 

Students are the lifeblood of any 
university. Each spends four years 
contributing financially, intellectual- 
ly and culturally to the school. When 
the time to move on arrives, societal 
standards dictate that a special send- 
off is in order. Why are Hopkins’ 
students not offered such a celebra- 
tion? This university is often in a less 
than enviable position when it comes 
to commencement speakers, losing 
notables such as Stephen Colbert to 
schools like Knox College. It is now 
time to reconsider our selection pro- 
cess to draw a more diverse and ob- 
tainable group of potential speakers. 
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Academic Rhetoric Too Theoretical For its Own Good Aramark Contracl 


Many departments at Hopkins are abstracting the reality oul of social sciences 


By DANIEL SCHWARTZ, 


which 
helped to undermine life’s every cer- 
tainty, authorizing the staunchest of 
perspectivisms. Dipping into theater, 
I was confronted with Beckett's Wait- 
ing for Godot 


etzsche’s Genealogy of Morals 


n my junior year at Hopkins, | 
became aware of two competing 
The first of these is 

easily summed up by an exchange an indictment of ex- 

trom the film Play It Again, Sam, istence as something fundamentally 
which centers around Allan, a hapless tragic and absurdly futile. The list 
paramour on the rebound. In one se- . 
quence, Allan asks a 
potential mate to ex- 
plain one of Berkeley 
Museum’s Jackson Pol- 
locks. 

The girl claims, "It 
restates the negative- 
ness of the universe. 
The hideous, lonely 
emptiness of existence. 
Nothingness. The 
predicament of man 
forced to live in a bar- 
ren, godless eternity. 
Like a tiny flame flick- 
ering in an immense 
void with nothing but 
waste, horror and deg- 
radation forming a use- 
less straight jacket in a 
black absurd cosmos.” 

This is a bleak view 
of things, but it is one 
held by some of the 
most prominent voic- 
es in modern culture. 
It is also a view I be- 
lieve to have been un- 
warrantably empha- 
sized throughout my 
Hopkins career. Many 
of the canonical works 
I encountered as a stu- 
dent exuded the kind 
ot 


world views. 


goes on. 


AY; ( K+2) 
A 09, ( xe x) = 3 


3. (xtela-V 


xtix —§ 


amorphous exis- 
tential despair roughly encapsulated I am not claiming that any of these 
above. 


depictions are inaccurate, though 
some are indeed exaggerated and oth- 
ers need only apply to a certain time 
and place. Neither am | claiming that 
these works are all gloom and doom, 
for several do leave room for hope. 
My contention however, is that taken 
together, the aforementioned suffer 
from a sort of misplaced emphasis 
that shoves all the horrors of life to the 
foreground. 

Of course every society needs 
muckrakers; people to remind us of 
the wrongs that ought to be set right. 
But this sort of sustained, pervasive 
muckraking has the unfortunate effect 
of making horror the subject of exis- 
tence, rather than one subject among 
many. This is a dangerous monomania 
which, for a time, beckoned me to the 
brink of nihilism. Could they be right? 
I wondered. They were all of them in- 
timidatingly brilliant and frightening- 
ly persuasive. 

But there is a lighter side to life, a 
side Emerson captured so eloquently 
in his 1836 essay “Nature” in which he 
says, “The misery of man appears like 
childish petulance, when we explore 
the steady and prodigal provision that 


Delving into political science, I stag- 
gered headlong into the steely barbs 
of Machiavelli’s The Prince, in which a 
virtuous leader must rein in the malice 
and selfishness found in all men. When 
studying history, it was impossible to 
avoid Hobbes’ Leviathan, where a sov- 
ereign must establish order, lest needy, 
suspicious men hack themselves to piec- 
es. 

Immersed in literature, I soon 
found myself drowning, along with 
the rest of the crew, in the “unwan- 
ing woe” of Melville’s Moby Dick. For 
anthropology, The Will to Knowledge is 
something of a must-read. And Fou- 
cault made me prickle with paranoia 
as he explored the way great power 
oozes into everything, shaping soci- 
ety for its own ends and strangling 
the authentic self. 

Dedicated to the cinema, I saw An- 
tonioni’s Eclipse (1962), in which the 

barren face of modernity never looked 
bleaker. Philosophizing led me to Ni- 


| 
Daniel Schwartz is a senior Film and Media 
Studies major from Englewood, NJ. 


Winter Olympic Games Over-Hyped, Untairly Covered 


By MICHAEL PISEM the exclusion of countries lacking a 
snowy climate or money to fund ath- 
hese XXI Vancouver _letic facilities and training. 


Others have taken the opposite tack, 
embracing nationalist rhetoric in cel- 
ebration of their home country’s suc- 
cesses and aspirations. 

The Canadians have their “Own 
the Podium” campaign, pressuring 
their athletes to win more medals at 
home. Meanwhile, ESPN columnist 
Jim Caple described the Americans in 
Vancouver as “Canada's worst night- 
mare, the guests who won't leave,” 
dominating the medal count and the 
news. 

Can we not find a balance between 
these competing ideas of the games? 

It would not be terribly difficult or 
big of any commentator to offer a bal- 
anced view of the competitions, recog- 
nizing that the industrialized countries 
do best. Nor would it be too much of a 
stretch for nationalism to take a back 
seat to a celebration of the prowess of 
the individual athlete, whether this ath- 


Olympic Games are nearly 

over. Behind us are near- 

ly two weeks of the most 

grueling and competitive 
athletic competitions known to man, 
and before us only a few more eve- 
nings of commercials promoting the 
return of Leno, interspersed with 
Bob Costas sitting in an armchair, 
with the proceedings occasionally 
dignified by a glimpse of actual ath- 
letes competing. 

The Olympics should be nothing less 
than an international athletic competi- 
tion, a biannual distraction from the 
daily grind, where skill, training, luck 
and awesome wipeouts dominate the 
international consciousness, if only for a 
short time. 

Instead of that simple pleasure, these 
Olympics have shown themselves to be 
a mélange of the tragic and the strange. 
From the death of Georgian luger No- 


dar Kumaritashvili in a practice run the 
day before the start of the Games, to the 
failure of the Olympic Torch to work 
properly, it seems as though the fun is 
gone. 

Some pundits and columnists have 
pointed to the strongly rich and Eu- 
ropean character of the Games, sug- 
gesting, in essence, that these are the 
Olympics of the privileged. A celebra- 
tion of imperialism that is played to 


lete be American, Canadian, Korean or 
Estonian. 

NBC, for one, has failed at provid- 
ing any sort of balance, information or 
even significant coverage of the Games. 
Human-interest stories and a deluge of 
commercials seem to occupy the major- 
ity of the broadcast, and way too many 
hours of curling seem to make it into 


primetime. 


The commentators who “cover” the 


has been made for his support and de- 
light on this green ball which floats 
him through the heavens.” 
celebrates nature 


Emerson 
with a confidence 
that is nothing short of refreshing in 
the face of all that existential hand 
wringing. His delight in the sublimity 
of nature and the transcendence of the 
self was a sentiment I heard expressed 


demia because the more he learned 
about the world the more he was re- 
pulsed by it. 
| would not accuse Hopkins of pro- 
moting, scholastic despair so much as 
| would urge our professors to help 
combat it. One more anecdote: I once 
railed against the Beckett play men- 
tioned above, for its unrelenting mor- 
bidity, when another 
Hopkins student 


— 
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all too seldom. 


His was an attitude | felt I was lack- 
ing. Ultimately, I sensed myself ap- 
proaching a sort of Manichean cross- 
roads. I knew which way I wanted to 
turn, but I could not escape the feeling 
that I would be falling prey to anoth- 
er kind of monomania, albeit one of a 
more attractive ilk. 

When I saw Bergman's Wild Straw- 
berries (1957), I knew I had happened 
upon the golden mean. The film had 
all of life's darkness, but it also had 
the lighter points. It was the elegance 
with which Bergman was able to 
strike a balance between the two that 
made the work so unique. The point 
is not that one ought to prefer heaven 
to hell; the point is that neither is ca- 
pable of describing life in all its com- 
plexity. 

I do not believe however, that I can 
keep both heaven and hell in view, as 
Wild Strawberries does, if the Univer- 
sity continues to run the way it has. 
Nor will Hopkins students be able to, 
either, for I take my own dilemma to 
be indicative of a more general mala- 
dy. I once asked a fellow senior about 
his plans after college. He said he 
certainly did not want to pursue aca- 


actual sporting events do not seem to 
even understand the concept of explain- 
ing the different events. Instead, they 
regularly make substanceless exclama- 
tions about how “fantastic” a shot was or 
how “special” the opportunity to com- 
pete is for all of the athletes involved in 


the games. games seem real and immediate, not 
Nowhere to be found on NBC is __ pre-packaged and fake. 

anything re- But if you must 
sembling jour- watch on televi- 
nalism. Little The Olvmpics should sion every night, 
comment or Mord ¢ like millions of 
mention is be nothing less than an other Americans 
made of the . : : and individu- 
dead luger, even international athletic als worldwide, 
as others strug- competition a biannual at least find the 
gle through ; : 4 ; bright spots. 

the large and distraction from the daily Enjoy Stephen 
icy curve that ad Colbert climbing 
killed him. perth. into the fake fire- 


Instead, a syr- 
upy broadcast is 
provided, where Americans or Cana- 
dians win nearly every event, as those 
where North Americans are not a fac- 
tor are scarcely worthy of comment or 
coverage. 

Perhaps we would not find the ac- 
tual competition as interesting, but we 
will not have the chance to find out. 
The viewer can do only one thing: Sit 
back and enjoy the 16 nights of cover- 
age, slowly succumbing into a coma of 
happy storylines. 

Alternatively, go online and watch 
the competitions. Many of the differ- 


' And that class, 
is why children 
make sandcastles 


objected, claiming 

that Beckett had the 

right idea. We were 

all going to die any- 
| way absurdism 
| was the only rational 
| attitude. Of course, 
| he would have been 
right, if death was | 
indeed all there is to 
| life. What is more, I 
cannot blame him for 
being so misguided, 
if the listed classics | 
above do speak to a 
certain trend in Hop- | 
| kins pedagogy. 
I believe they do in- | 
| deed. Moreover, I be- | 
lieve we cannot hope 
to perceive the heav- 
| enly and the hellish | 
with equal clarity un- | 
til we dilate our eyes | 
| to the former. For the | 
| latter seems to me to 
be already the center 
of attention. The heav- | 
enly needs all the help | 
it can get for there to | 
be a draw, let alone a 
victory. But again, I | 
am merely calling for 
a fair fight. How can we level the play- | 
ing field? 

Two ideas come to mind. Firstly, we 
ought to cut the canon down to size. 
Obviously, thinkers and artists like 
the ones enumerated above deserve | 
the utmost deference, especially when | 
students are encountering their work 
for the first time. However, it can some- 
times be important to deflate certain 
works somewhat. For every argument, 
there is a counterargument. Students 
must understand the work at issue, but 
they must also appreciate its limita- 
tions. 

Secondly, perhaps it is time we took 
a longer look at those classics that are 
as exhilarating as they are brilliant. Per- 
haps it is time our culture did as well. 
Every Athens needs its gadfly, but what 
about its groom? 

We cannot know what to fix with- 
out knowing what is broken. But we | 
also can’t know what to protect without 
knowing what it is we ought to be pro- | 
tecting. The giants of our culture must 
revile the bathwater, but they must also | 
promote the baby. Criticism will teach 
us to mend our ways and praise will 
teach us to conserve the ways already 
mended. 


ent events can be found streaming live 
on various websites, sometimes with 
additional athlete profiles, photos or 
stats. 

Granted, the commentary is still bad 
(or better, non-existent), but the lack 
of editing on these streams makes the 


place on the NBC 
set and making 
Costas squirm. 

Make sure to catch some footage 
of Madeleine Dupont, the captain of 
the Danish women’s curling team, 
and watch Mary Carillo sign-off from 
the late night broadcast by kissing 
and snuggling up to a stuffed moose. 
Then you can drift off to sleep, con- 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Ruinous to Local 
Businesses and 
Interests 


By PRATEIK DALMIA 


ining options for Hopkins 
students are just about as 
great as India’s gold medal 
chances in the 2010 Win- 
ter Olympics. Well, maybe 


| India’s is an exaggeration, but definitely 


France’s. For years, Hopkins has stifled 
and suppressed the local food industry 
by way of its de-facto culinary monopoly. 
In the face of such a monopoly, students 
are lucky to have the holy trinity of din- 
ing — Uni Mini, Chipotle and Subway. 
Hopkins contracts Aramark to pro- 
vide food for students. All freshmen as 


| well as all sophomores and upperclass- 


men who live in residence halls other 
than the Bradford or Homewood apart- 
ments are required to purchase pricy Ar- 


| amark meal plans. Hopkins thus impos- 


es an “individual mandate” on dining, 
wherein students are obliged to buy from 
the company Hopkins has contracted. 
The trouble is that there is no alterna- 
tive of simply paying a fine and incur- 
ring the cost of dining on one's own. In 
effect, Hopkins has coerced its students. 
Undergraduates are the primary 
consumers in the greater Homewood 
area. Since nearly half of this popula- 
tion is forced to buy Aramark meals in 
advance, demand for local eateries is 
severely suppressed. That is to say that 
few hungry undergraduates are willing 
to venture beyond an Aramark cafeteria. 
A few months ago, an entrepreneur- 
ial Baltimorean who goes by the name 
Mark tried to supply students with an 
alternative lunchtime meal by opening a 
hot dog stand at the corner of N Charles 


| St. and E 33rd St. However, lunchtime is 
| Aramark’s prime feeding time as Lever- 
| ing, Fresh Food Café and Charles Street 


Market are all open. 

Only a few students ate Mark’s hot 

dogs and within a few weeks Mark was 
forced to look elsewhere for employ- 
ment. Mark’s story provides a micro-lev- 
el insight into the way in which the local 
food economy is thwarted by Hopkins’ 
draconian policies. This is ironic consid- 
ering the fact that Hopkins is the largest 
employer in Baltimore and Aramark is 
one of the biggest employers in the U.S. 
Hopkins and Aramark not only en- 
gage in economic suppression, but they 
outright lie about it. Unabashedly, Hop- 
kins’s dining website reads, “Did you 
know about our commitment to the lo- 
cal community? . . . Did you know that 
we only buy bread from local bakeries?” 
Signs at Pura Vida Café boast, “We pro- 
vide you with the freshest products pos- 
sible and local businesses with financial 
support.” 
While Aramark may buy local, the 
costs that the local economy faces due to 
Hopkins’ policies are much greater than 
any given support. As a private university, 
Hopkins has the right to impose whatever 
demands it wishes on students. However, 
it is reprehensible that the University mis- 
leads us about its contribution to the local 
economy. 

Furthermore, not only does the local 
economy pay the costs of Hopkins poli- 
cies, but students are forced to pay for 
meals that are less economical than the 
alternative. The price of dinner at Fresh 
Food Café is inflated to $14.63 in U.S. 
dollars. A meal at a fast food restaurant, 
if there were any around, would be half 
the price and twice the flavor. 

Sophomore Nicolas Salzman is the 
kind of individual who very carefully 
analyzes how much he spends on food 
and groceries (he even knows the din- 
ing dollar to U.S. dollar exchange rate). 
He lives in Homewood and opted out of 
a meal plan. He said, “Although there are 
not many options around campus, it is 
cheaper pretty much anywhere else than 
on a meal plan.” He added, “If you are 
on a meal plan, you are budgeted to eat 

a number of times at Nolan’s, FFC, ete. If 
not [on a meal plan], you are not commit- 
ted to spending money that night.” 

In the course of a year, Salzman es- 
timates that he saves around $1,000 on 
food, not to mention the priceless value 
of his culinary freedom. 

The Hopkins cafeterias’ high prices 
and low quality comes down to funda- 
mental economic principles. Mandates 
forcing people to supply a business with 
customers give the business the ability 
to charge an artificially high price and 
reduces incentives to cut costs and im- 
prove quality — a truth that no amount 


tented with another glorious night of 
the 2010 Olympic Games in Vancou- 
ver. 


Michael Pisem is a senior international stud- 
ies major from New York City, NY. 


of good will can overcome. 


Prateik Dalmia is a sophomore international 
studies major from Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
He is on the editorial board for The News- 
Letter. 
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| March 4th [Viam 2pm 


Fair 


Glass Pavilion 


‘| Come and meet area roperty Managers, Leasing Consultants, and find a new home! 

i Whether you are in the market for a new place or just want to see what is 5 
| available in the community this is the event for you. Featured rental proper- s 7 
i ties will be representing many different areas including but not limited to: 73) 


Charles Village, Roland Park, & Mt. Washington! 
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Off-Campus Online Forum: 
Safety & Security 


February 25th 4pm - 5pm 


410-516-7961 


“7% HOUSING 


http://Home_at_Hopkins.jhu.edu e © DINING Website: wwwjhu.edu/hds/offcampus 
mn 28 cette is Email: offcampus@hd.jhu.edu «a 


Freshmen Room Selection 2010 


Important Dates 
Please join us for the Freshmen Housing Process Monday, March 1st & Wednesday, March 3rd 
Informational Sessions: De eerene 
Monday M arch 1st Bs 4:00 pm — AMR Multipurpose Room 
J 
te Wednesday, March 3rd @ 5:00pm — 
Wednesday, March 3rd eae 
4:00pm - AMR I Multipurpose Room Freshman Room Selection Group 


Registration to be completed 
and submitted on-line. 
Visit www.Home_at_Hopkinsjhu.edu 


Get all the information you will need about your living —__easine: March 10th @ 11:559m 
" accommodations for the 2010-2011 academic year. Monday, Marchath 
Commuter Exemption forms signed by 


Housing and Dining will be presenting information On —™™ garentandretuned 
the Freshmen Room Selection Process. O12 Nona ea 


Monday, March 22nd Mog 
Freshmen Priority Number Notification — 


Looking forward to seeing you there! donated ya ena) 200 


“Making Your Number Work for You" 
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4 By Shant Keskinyan 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Men’s Lacrosse Team began 
the 2010 season strong with two opening 
wins against Manhattan and Delaware. The 
first game took place last Friday, from which 
the Jays cruised to a 14-3 victory over Man- 
hattan. 

Tuesday pitted the fifth-ranked Jays against 
the high-scoring Delaware Blue Hens, a team 
they have not played since their 2007 meet- 
ing at the NCAA Semifinals. 

But much like the prior meeting’s turnout, the 
Jays emerged from their bird tussle in triumph. 
Hopkins walked away from the Homewood 
field with a 15-7 victory and a 2-0 starting re- 
cord in its pocket. 


SeE M. Lax, Pace B10 
_ INSIDE 
3 SECTION 


Arts 


Love movies, but have a busy schedule? 
The Charles is airing short films for 
moviegoers this week, B3. 


SCIENCE 


Scientists decode the genome of an 
ancient Greenlandic man, B8. 
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Here 
Comes the 
Mothership 

George 
Clinton and 
Parliament- 
Funkadelic 


Shake out those snowed-in 
limbs to the sounds of George 
Clinton and Parliament-Funkadel- 
ic, this Friday at Rams Head Live! 

Best known for his 13 Top-Ten 
hits and his Technicolor hair- 
styles, George Clinton and Par- 
liament-Funkadelic were induct- 
ed into the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame in 1997. 

Clinton has collaborated with 
everyone from 2Pac to Coolio, 
and now, at 69 years old he is per- 
forming here in Baltimore. 

Chances are you have heard 
Clinton’s music before — he is 
considered one of the most heav- 
ily sampled musical artists of all | 
time. Snoop Dogg, Dr. Dre, No- 
torious B.I.G, Public Enemy and 
Girl Talk all sample some of Clin- | 
ton’s signature beats. 

This show is a guaranteed 
dance party — Clinton and Par- 

liament-Funkadelic bring end- 
less energy. Last time they were 
in town, their set was three hours | 
long. 

Tickets cost $40 and can be pur- | 
chased from the Rams Head Live! | 
Website. Doors open at 8 p.m. This | 
is an all-ages performance. 


— Stephanie Mezyk | 


sletter.com. 


WELCOMES: 


CORBIN BLEU 


COURTESY OF WWWSLAMEONLINE.COM 


Tony Award-winning musical In the Heights is coming to the Hippodrome. Focused 
on a Dominican neighborhood in New York City, this musical tells the tale of a group of 
people who suffer life's twists and turns and try to make the best out of their situations. 
Essentially it’s Rent, but without the AIDS, drug use or gay people. 

However, it is Broadway, so you are guaranteed jaunty tunes and frustration for 
weeks to come when you find yourself singing them at inopportune times. Because 
this is a musical about the Latin-influenced Washington Heights neighborhood, the 
music features hip-hop, Latin and sou! music. 

There are shows every night this weekend, plus a few matinees. If you can’t make it 
this weekend, it is playing next weekend too. 


*) 


— Michael Ferrante 


HOW HAS OBAMA DONE? 


He has mobilized thousands 
of young people behind his call 
for change, won a Nobel Peace 
Prize, initiated an overhaul of the 
American healthcare system and 
boosted the popularity of Portu- 


geuse water dogs — but how do 


you think Obama has done in the 
last year? 

The Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium hosts a panel discussion to- 


| day, Feb. 25 at 8 p.m. in the Mary- 


land 110 auditorium. 

Political minds will convene 
to discuss whether or not Obama 
has successfully improved the 


| U.S’s image abroad. 


Moderating the discussion 
will be Ted Galen Carpenter, 
David Calleo and Farah Stock- 
man. 

Carpenter is the vice president 
for Defense and Policy Studies at 
the Cato Institute in Washington, 
DC. He serves on the editorial 
board of many journals, includ- 
ing National Interest, Mediterra- 
nean Quarterly and the Journal 
of Strategic Studies. He is the au- 
thor of eight books about foreign 
policy and his writing has been 
featured in newspapers across 
the world. 

Calleo is the dean acheson 


a 


COURTESY OF WWW.POPARTMACHINE.COM 


professor at SAIS. He also directs 
the European studies program at 
Hopkins. He has authored five 
books on political economy and 
European affairs. 

Farah Stockman is a journal- | 
ist for The Boston Globe. She cov- | 
ers the U.S. Department of State, | 
reporting on U.S. foreign policy | 
and international affairs. 

This diverse group of special- 
ists is sure to shed some light 
on Obama's performance. Bring 
your questions and opinions, and 
most importantly, bring yourself 


— Stephanie Mezyk | 
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If you haven't heard of 
Snooki, you're clearly spend- 
ing too much time on D- 


| Level. If you know her well, 


you're clearly not spending 
enough time on D-Level. 

Snooki is a cast member 
on the now-infamous reality 
show, Jersey Shore. 

From the short clip I saw 
on YouTube, Nicole “Snooki” 
Polizzi is the stereotypical 
“guidette” who cartwheels 
on dance floors without un- 
derwear. Classy. 

But good news: You can 
bask in her classiness tonight 
at Mex at the Power Plant. 
Tonight starting at 10 p.m. 
is Pickle Palooza featuring 
Snooki. 

I don’t know what the hell 
Pickle Palooza is, but I nearly 
lost continence when I heard 
that the goddess of guid her- 
self is going to be in Baltimore. 

Plus, what could be bet- 


ter than a Snooki look-a-like 
contest? 

Baltimore is already semi- 
to-not-even famous for its 
use of the beehive hairdo. 
(That’s right, ladies of Hamp- 
den, I said it, “not-even fa- 
mous”). 

What could be better than 
seeing people try to replicate 
it in a stereotypical Italian- 
American style? 

If you really have a moral 
objection to the poor rep- 
resentation Snooki and her 
cohorts give to the Italian- 
American community in Jer- 
sey Shore, don't go. 

If you don’t care about it 
that much, know this: On 
Mex’s drink menu they sell 
body-shots. And for some of 
you, it’s the closest you'll get 
to a woman — nay, a famous 
woman — in a long time. 


— Michael Ferrante 
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HOP STAGE HUMOR ART MUSIC MISC 


emony 
Friday, 7 12 


Celebrate the conclusion of 
Black History Month with the 
Black Student Union. 


HOP Movie: 2012 


Friday, 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Mudd Hall Auditorium 


We are Crying Out 
Friday, 3 p.m. 
Theatre Project 


Performance piece by 


Kuumba collective concerning 
African-American unity. 


Impressions of Pelleas 


day, 8 p.m. 
Emmanvel Episcopal Church 
Claude Debussy and Marius 


Constant’s tragic tale of love 


John Cusack and Amanda 
Peet star in this thriller about 
the end of the world. 


Theatre Ho 
Presents FOLLIES 
Friday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Players embark on 
reawakening of vaudeville. 


18th Annual Free 
Concert for Children 
nd Fa 1 
, 1 pm. 
Shriver Hall 
Join the Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra for their annual free 


show, this year performing 
Stravinky’s Fireworks. 


samt a 2 
, 10 a.m. to 2 pm. 
Mattin 210 : 


A half-day of leadership train- 

ing that will mark you as hav- 

ing a “Leadership Certification” 
on MyStudent Groups. 


a 


f 
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presented by Opera Vivente 
and directed by John Bowen. 


Charm City Tribal’s 
Bloody Hearts Ball 
Joe 


day, 9 p.m. 
Squared Pizza and Bar 
A tribal fusion performance 
by Verve Tribal and the direc- 
tor of the Sestraluna belly- 
dance troupe. 


cea ee Ne ee eee 


Humiliated: A Night of 


Confessional Comedy 
Friday, 8 p.m. 
Metro Gallery 
Participants share embar- 
rassing stories of their pasts. 
Patrons are expected to de- 
light in speakers’ past misfor- 
tunes. 


Unlucky in Love 
COURTESY OF LINDSAYPETRICK.COM 


Comics without Filters 
for Doctors without 


Borders 
Thursday, 8:30 p.m. 
The Windup Space 

Comedians comment on the 
Haitian crisis in the name of 
benefitting the Haitian Crisis. 
They include Jim Meyer, Jus- 
tin Schlegel, Erin Jackson, Ja- 
son Weems, Erik Myers, Doug 
Powell and Seaton Smith. 


A staple on the late-night 
talk show circuit, Bagg also 
had a Comedy Central spe- 
cial. Tickets cost $17. Call 
410-547-7798 for more in- 
formation. 


Nostalgia 
Thursday and Friday, noon to 7 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday, noon to 5 p.m. 
Jordan Faye Contemporary 

Works by _ photographer 
Paula Gately Tillman, painter 
Treva Elwood and mixed me- 
dia artist Alexander DiJulio 


Defining Ourselves 
Thursday and Friday 
6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Light Gallery 
Photographer Bonnie Schupp 
tries to answer the question 
“How do you define yourself?” 


Animal Attraction 
Daily 


Whole Gallery 


Baltimore artists present 


their animal-themed artwork, 
including paintings, sculpture 
and more. 


COURTESY OF THISRECORDING.COM 


Frank O’Hara, 
Jan Cramer 
Daily 


The Loft 
Last day to check out this 
free exhibit featuring  silk- 
screens of the poetry of Frank 
O'Hara, illustrated by Jan Cra- 
mer. 


Liz Meredith, Travis 
Johns, Joda Clement, 
Bonnie Jones and Chris 


Forsyth 
Friday, 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
The Windup Space 
An evening of electronic 
and acoustic music. Hosted by 
Liz Meredith and Travis Johns. 


Psycho Killers: 
Talking Heads Tribute 
hes 
y, 8 p.m. 
x10 
Acoustic funk by Stone’s 
Throw and Psycho Killers, 


a Baltimore-based Talking 
Heads tribute band. 


The 410 


Friday, 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sonar 


Check out the rising stars 
of the Baltimore rap scene as 
local rapper Ogun hosts acts 
including Skarr Akbar, Shock 
Troupe, Conjunction & Pain 
and Grad Dai. Tickets are $15. 


Satisfaction: 
Rolling Stones Tribute 
ore 
- pm. 
Rams Head Tavern 
This international tour- 
ing tribute to the classic rock 
sensation Rolling Stones is 
sure to impress audiences 
with their extensive reper- 
toire of hits. 


Day of Dance 
Saturday, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Severna Park Community Center 
Demonstrations in Zum- 
salsa, Charleston, hip- 
and belly — dancing. 


The 6th Annual People’s 


Poetry Awards 
riday, 7 p.m. 
Eubie Blake Jazz Institute 
and Cultural Center 
Local wordsmiths are re- 
warded by Poetry for the People. 


ba 
hop 


Monster Trucks 
Freestyle Battle 
Sunday, 2 


2 p.m. 
Ist Marner Arena 
Watch 5-ton monster trucks 
Pop wheelies, run through ob- 
stacle courses and crush ev- 
erything in their path. Cheap- 
est tickets are $20, 


Comfort Food with a 
Gourmet Twist 


_ This four-course, $49 meal 
includes braised wagyu short 
ribs, lobster and shrimp pot 
ple or tournedos of beef wel- 
lington. Desserts include carrot 
cake or handcrafted ice cream. 


Green Earth Expo 2010 
Friday, 10 *Pe 
Convention Center 
Learn to conserve energy in 
your home and business. 


ef 
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ARTs & ENTERTAINMENT 
Hopkins grad Sternberg directs short film 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Stat? W riter 


While Hopkins may be 
for breakthroughs in the 
medicine and science, 
ing number of forme 
turn out to be succe 

Chatterton te 
four friends living the bohe 
lifestyle who also happe 
members of a photogr 


more than 15 minute 
ten, edited and directed 


known 
field of 
a surpris- 
r Blue Jays 
ssful artists. 
lls the story of 
mian 
n to be 
aphic forg- 
ery ring. The short film, a little 
S, Was writ- 
by Hop- 
kins alumnus Hannah Sternberg. 
Sternberg, who graduated last 
year as a Film and Media Studies 
major, explained that the film’s 
titular character is based on the 


real-life forgerer from the 18th 


century’s Thomas Chatterton. 


Chatterton forged medieval 
manuscripts and copied poems, 
and finding himself on the brink 
of starvation—having literally 
obtained “starving artist” status 
— he eventually committed sui- 


cide. 


“There’s this whole romantic 
mentality that you throw your- 
self into something so complete- 
ly that you're just obliterated, 


Sternberg said. 


“I started writing it right after 


graduation and the whole time 


” 


also feeling lost.” 


who makes art. 


I “The narrator starts with a ro- 


1 


COURTESY OF WWWRTV.ES 
Oscar contender a Dama Y La Muerte juxtaposes death, humor and animation. | 


Oscar-nominated animated 


shorts on screen at the Charles. 


By MURAT BILGEL 
For The News-Letter 


This year’s Oscar nomina- 
tions for Best Animated Short 
Film — a genre perpetually 
overlooked by the general pub- 
lic — are quite the underdogs. 
Despite their limited budgets, 
these films offer a diverse range 
of international animations that 
have rather unusual and engag- 
ing storylines and achieve a 
great deal in terms of their vi- 
sual quality. 

When the word “animation” is 
uttered this year with reference 
to the Oscars, the first thing it is 
most likely to bring to mind is no 
other than Cameron's excessively 
expensive movie Avatar. 

However, this film is not even 

nominated for the best animated 
feature and Cameron himself 
does not consider it truly to be a 
work of “animation.” Although 
it is true that no production we 
have come across this year beats 
Avatar in terms of animation 
technology and quality, there are 
many animations out there that 
reach far beyond the confined, 
predictable and banal storyline 
of Avatar. 

Unlike what most might 
think, the nomination is not 
principally intended to be an ad- 
vertising opportunity for these 
animated shorts. There are cer- 
tain criteria through which these 
shorts have to pass before they 
are considered for a nomination, 
such as having been featured in 
New York City and Los Ange- 
les, which makes the animations 


known among the followers of 


the genre. 
This year, out of the 16 ani- 
mated shorts that caught the at- 
tention of the Academy, five were 
nominated for Oscars and three 
were highly commended. 
All of these can now be 


seen in the few movie theaters 
(including Baltimore’s own 
Charles Theatre) which screen 
the Shorts International’s com- 
pilation, The Oscar Nominated 
Short Films 2010. The compila- 
tion also includes the short live- 
action films, which are screened 


separately from the animated | 


shorts. 

The program starts with 
French Roast (France), a 3-D ani- 
mation in which a businessman 
in a Parisian café tries to find a 
way to pay his bill after realizing 
that he has no money on him. 
While he keeps ordering more 
cups of coffee to avoid paying 
the bill, he encounters a beggar, a 
drunk policeman and an old lady 
who turns out to be not as inno- 
cent as she seems. 

La Dama Y La Muerte (The 
Lady and the Reaper) (Spain) is a 
funny contemplation on the hour 
of death of an old lady who is 
ready to finally reunite with her 
deceased husband. However, just 
as the reaper is ready to claim her 
soul a doctor brings her back to 
life, starting a race between him 
and the reaper over the life of the 
poor lady. 

The longest animation of 
the program is A Matter of Loaf 
and Death (UK) with more than 
half an hour of running time 
and which features the popu- 
lar British characters Wallace 
and Gromit. In this start-stop 
motion clay animation, Wal- 
lace and Gromit start a new 
bread-baking business which is 
threatened by Wallace’s bloom- 
ing relationship. 

As always, the loyal Gromit 
comes to the rescue and saves 
the business. Wallace & Gromit 
features have received two of 
the three Oscar nominations for 
the best animated shorts thus 
far, and this highly entertaining 

See SHORTS, Pace BS 


spent all this time studying the 
arts, and now I had to go out and 
be a grown-up,” she said. “You 
feel a little lost right after you 
graduate, so | just wrote some- 
thing about people who were 


Ona more philosophical level, 
Sternberg said that she was in- 
spired by the question of being 
an “artist” versus being someone 


mantic view of doing something 
beautiful and artistic and pure, 
and then he realizes that he and 
his friends are all sort of forging 
various aspects of their lifestyle 
too,” she said. “I wanted to look 
at the difference between hav- 
ing to live a certain way to [be an 
artist] or, can’t you just make art 
without having to make a show 
of being an artist?” 

Sternberg worked closely with 
Hopkins students to make Chat- 
terton, which took nine months 
before the final product came out. 

“T started writing it right after 
| graduation ...I spent most of the 
| summer doing pre-production, 
| casting, finding locations and 
| props, getting a costume made, 
| working out schedules, booking 

equipment and getting permis- 
| sion for music,” she said. “It was 
| an immense amount of work.” 

“ When asked what the hardest 
| part of the filmmaking process 

was, Sternberg — who also holds 

a full-time job in DC — said that 

the most difficult issue was find- 

ing the time to work on Chatter- 
| ton. 

“I spent every weekend for a 
| couple months in Baltimore ed- 
iting the film,” she said. “It was 
hard to leave it for a whole week 
just as I hit my stride on Sunday 
editing it and then knowing that 
I wouldn’t be able to look at it for 
| the whole week.” 

However, she claimed that the 


By GREG SGAMMATO 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


We're all used to seeing the 
bright green screen before a 
movie trailer. Indeed, some mov- 
iegoers probably think that the 
phrase “approved for all audienc- 
es” anticipates every coming at- 
traction. For fans that think that 
most mainstream trailers are far 
too tame, though, they can trade 
in the green screen for a little 
dose of red. 

“Red band” trailers are those 
that the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America (MPAA), the 
trade organization that deter- 
mines what movie content is 
acceptable, has deemed inap- 
propriate for the viewing pub- 
lic. These trailers include foul 
language, raunchy innuendoes, 
gratuitous violence and no 
shortage of sex. 

It’s no surprise that most mov- 
ie theaters refuse to play these 
trailers before their main fea- 
tures. The vast majority of these 
trailers are thus viewed online. 
Herein lies the root of recent con- 
troversy: how does one monitor 
these trailers once they've hit the 
web? 

The MPAA is careful to make 
sure that they only release red 
band trailers to websites that 
have age-verification features 
built-in to them. This is their 
way of “ensuring” that no one 


under 17 years of age views 
them. 

The truth, though, is that 
red band trailers quickly leak 
to other websites that do not 
have such stringent verifica- 
tion measures. These trailers 
go viral in an extraordinarily 
short amount of time, and once 
they do, there is no way to pro- 
tect virgin eyes and ears from 
absorbing the inappropriate 
material. 

Indeed, even if red band trail- 
ers were confined to acceptable 
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The Death of Chatterton, a painting by Henry Wallis, depicts the demise of the poet who serves as inspiration for Sternberg's film 


process was tough but enjoyable. 
“{It was hard] to spend an entire 
weekend throwing every bit of 
energy into making this and then 
going to work at 8 a.m. the next 
day,” she said. “But actually do- 
ing it made me so happy.” 

Sternberg works with a group 
of Hopkins alumni and under- 
graduates who call themselves 
Bedford Square. According to her 
blog, this name refers to a group 
of 19th-century painters, poets 
and critics who rejected the man- 
nerism of academic art. 

“T feel like it’s a little dorky to 
give ourselves a name but basi- 
cally, somewhere in the midst of 
the whole process . . . | decided 
that one day I don’t want to be 
working for other people,” she 
said. 

“I would start my own com- 
pany and it would be Bedford 
Square. It would be us doing 
what we did in school, only for 
ourselves.” 

Sternberg plans on submitting 
the short film to various festivals 
and hopes to premiere Chatterton 
at the Hopkins student screen- 
ings. 

Her next project is another 
short film which she describes 
as a “punk version” of the Jean- 
Pierre Jeunet film Amelie about 
a shy girl who finds her outlet 
through punk music. 

Check out Chatterton at hannah- 
sternberg.blogspot.com. 


“Red band” trailers: Both hilarious and 


websites, many of these sites 
merely require one to enter his 
or her birth date. Any reason- 
ably intelligent minor can bypass 
such a passive system with as- 
tonishing ease. 

So what red band trailers are 
gracing the World Wide Web 
these days? See one Kick-Ass, a 
new action-comedy due to be 
released in April. The film tells 
the story of Dave Lizewski, an 
unremarkable high school stu- 
dent who spends his time “mak- 
ing deposits in the spank bank.” 

When Dave decided to don 
a costume and masquerade 
around town hunting bad guys, 
he sets off a chain reaction of 
faux super heroes coming into 
existence. 

This group includes an 
ll-year-old girl named “Hit 
Girl” and her crime-fighting 
guardian, “Big Daddy.” While 
Dave mutters some pretty ris- 
qué phrases, it is definitely Hit 
Girl who warrants the red band 
rating. The prepubescent vigi- 
lante shoots a criminal, chokes 
another with a whip, and has a 


By LYDIA SOYOUNG KIM 
For The News-Letter 


Some men leave an indelible 
mark on the world. Decades after 
their reign at the top, a few choice 
musicians still dominate the ra- 
dios and hearts of music fanatics 
every WwW here. 

Such admiration prompts the 
age-old question: Who is the real 
king of rock and roll? 

Legends such as Fats Domino, 
Chuck Berry, Little Richard and 
Bill Haley have all been labeled 
“The King” by their respective 
fans and music historians for vari- 
ous reasons, Bill Haley’s hit “Rock 
Around the Clock” is thought to 
have spread the popularity of 
rock and roll and catalyzed the 
rise of youth culture in the 1950s. 

Domino’s song “Blueberry 
Hill” on the other hand, is said 
to be the first of early rock songs 
to successfully bridge two differ- 
ent genres of music — creating 
the new genre of rock and roll. 

The famous Chuck Berry is 
known for his success in refining 
and develop- 
ing major ele- 
ments such as 
focusing on 
teen life issues 
that made 
rock and roll 
distinctive 
from other 
genres of mu- 
sic. He also 
introduced 
guitar intro- 
ductions and 
lead breaks 
that became 
a major influ- 
ence on sub- 
sequent rock 


Is Elvis still the reigning 
king of rock and roll? 


over who created rock and roll 
even necessary? Should a king of 
rock and roll even be crowned? 

History shows that rock and roll 
music did not appear out of the blue 
but rather was a result of crossovers 
in genres during the 1950s. 

In fact, rock and roll is actu- 
ally a blend of gospel music, jazz, 
rhythm and blues, country and 
western. Rock and roll is what it 
is today because of an amalga- 
mation of numerous influences. 

Rolling Stone Magazine's stance 
on the first rock and roller directed 
many people to consider Elvis Pre- 
sley as the sole creator of the eclec- 
tic genre. Elvis definitely contrib- 
uted to the image of rock and roll 
when he became the poster boy 
for sex appeal and youth rebellion, 
but he is certainly not the origina- 
tor of the beloved musical style. 

Indeed, Elvis himself stated, “A 
lot of people seem to think I start- 
ed this business, but rock ‘n’ roll 
was here a long time before I came 
along. Nobody can sing that kind of 
music like colored people. Let's face 
it: I can’t sing like Fats Domino can. 
I know that.” 

Every art- 
ist that has 
been called 
the king of 
rock and roll 
has had a sig- 
nificant influ- 
ence on what 
rock and roll 
came to be. 


The enor- 
mous popu- 
larity and 


the eventual 
worldwide 
love for rock 
and roll is the 
end product 


music. 

In 
Rolling Stone Presley is 
Magazine See 
boldly stated that Elvis Presley de- 
serves the title as King because of — 
his singing style and the self-made 
image he created with his 1954 sin- 
gle “That's All Right (Mama).” 

But, one has to ask, is a debate 


mouth that would make Popeye 
blush. 

Lionsgate, a prominent film 
studio, released this trailer un- 
der every MPAA regulation. 
Even so, the more conservative 
voices in the entertainment in- 
dustry have voiced their con- 
cern over such explicit content 
being available at the click of a 
mouse. 

The studio most well 
known for introducing the 
world to the Saw franchise — 
has maintained the stance that 
red band trailers help educate 
the public about what the movie 
contains. 

If audience members saw a 
tame, harmless trailer for a mov- 
ie like Kick-Ass, they may not re- 
‘alize the degree of violence and 
foul language inherent to the 
movie. It’s certainly true that no 
one’s mistaking this film for Find- 
ing Nemo. 

Not all red band trailers fea- 
ture murderous young. girls, 
though. A new, very explicit 
trailer for She’s Out of My League 
has hit the web. Starring Jay Ba- 
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Kick-Ass, a new comedy due for release this April, does not skip out on the raunch. 
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2004, Universally recognized as the king of rock, Elvis 


still widely loved and listened to. 


of not just one 
but numer- 
ous musical 


iste 3 


represents. 
It would hardly do justice to” 
all of the historical musicians who 
have each had their influence on the 
phenomenon called rock and roll. 


controversial 


ruchel of Superbad fame, the film 
tells the story of a skinny, timid 
security officer who falls for a 
smoking hot blonde (Alice Eve). 

The trailer is red band almost 
exclusively due to language and 
sexual content, but it paints a 
good picture of what the real 
film will be like. Indeed, be- 
cause this film doesn’t depict a 
crime-fighting middle-schooler, 
almost no controversy or drama 
has surrounded its raunchy 
trailer. 

The problem, it seems, is 
not that young kids will be ex- 
posed to explicit content, but 
rather that they will witness 
their peers committing explicit 
acts. 

Case in point: a new trailer 
for the Bruce Willis and Tracy 
Morgan buddy comedy Cop- 
Out features a young child 
cursing quite a bit. When even 
the “green” version hit the air 
during a broadcast of the Olym- 
pics, parental types all over the 
country voiced their concern 
and outrage over inappropriate 
content. 

What's perhaps most ironic 
is that controversy only fuels. 
the flame even more. In the 
case of red-band trailers, the 
more hype and outrage that 
surrounds them, the more 
viewers will flock to the web 
to see what's so interesting. 
Whether or not this is a good 
thing is a normative statement 

and thus outside the realm of 
this article. 

What one does seem to no- 
tice, though, is the increasing 
frequency of such trailers. Cer- 
tainly movie studios aren't stu- 
pid. The more they realize such 
controversy helps ticket sales, 
the worse their advertisements 
will get. Perhaps members of 
the FCC should take a step back 
and realize that, in this case, 
less action may garner better 
results. 
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een detective, survived only three seasons despite fan protests about its cancellation. 


Cull LV. shows struggle with ratings 


n the world of today’s reg- 

ular television program- 

ming, a show has to receive 

stellar (or at least above av- 

erage) ratings in order to be 
renewed for more than a handful 
of episodes. 

Think back to those shows like 
Reunion that hyped up their first 
season with vaguely intriguing 
commercials, had ratings that 
tanked and then disappeared 
from the screen without so much 
as an explanation of the season’s 
over-arching mystery. Those are 
the worst. Now, more than ever, 
a show has to work to get ratings 
deserving of a renewal. 

Struggling shows that have 
held their own for a few seasons, 
though, have less of a chance at 
being pulled for one week of low 
ratings. Ever noticed that your 
“Wednesday night show” has 

"now become a “Tuesday night 
show”? That’s probably because 
its time slot was shifted to a less 
competitive one. 

While there are shows a- 
plenty that should, in fact, not 
be continued past a few epi- 
sodes, there are many shows 
that, while they won't appeal 
to a large portion of the public, 
garner the attention of a select 
group of people. This is called a 
cult following. 

The sad truth is that with 
harsher policies that regulate 
when a show can be “pulled” 
from a network, there is less of a 
chance for a cult show to flour- 
ish now. Instead, shows like 


American Idol receive the most 


viewers, leading one to ques- 
tion the country’s television 
taste as a whole. 

If cult classic Freaks & Geeks 
was released this year, it is 
doubtful that it would have even 
gotten to air the entirety of its 
first season. Even back in 1999 it 
was limited to a 12-episode run. 

In all of his alternative uni- 
verse glory, Joss Whedon has 
become a cult TV. show master. 
Perhaps the first of his many tele- 
vision works to garner him this 
recognition was the film-inspired 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer, which 
gave birth to the cult spin-off An- 


(although, there were doubts at 
times to how long Buffy would 
last), two of his other shows were 


_ not as fortunate. 


Like other cult directors, 
Whedonr’s cast has been recycled 
in many of his later works (a 
trend we see both J.J. Abrams and 
Judd Apatow following). Most of 
these actors, though, originally 
appeared in Buffy but can still be 
seen in 2008-2010's Dollhouse. 

Joining the large sci-fi cult 

genre, Whedon's Firefly lasted 
a mere single season. His new- 
est, Dollhouse, almost fell prey 
to the same fate. Starring Buffy’s 
Eliza Dusku, Dollhouse examines 
a world where it is possible to 
“imprint” people with different 
personalities — some of which 
are of already existing individu- 
als. Luckily, though, Dollhouse 
was renewed for a second season 
only to get news of cancellation 
halfway through. 

At least with this knowledge, 
Whedon has decided to wrap up 
this futuristic show nicely de- 
spite the fact that it’s initial story- 
line was probably never able to be 
brought to fruition. As Whedon 


fans have learned in such ven- 
tures as Buffy, his ideas stretch 
far and long, often hinting at fu- 
ture events seasons before they 
would actually occur. 

Whedon has hit a more wide- 
ly recognized television success 
this year with the introduction 
of the Golden Globe-winning 
Glee. 

Perhaps the most common 
type of shows, as mentioned 
above, to quickly grab a cult 
following are those of science 
fiction (think Star Trek, X-Files, 
Battlestar Galactica and Twin 
Peaks). For shows such as Star 
Trek and X-Files, their fame has 
continued past their series fi- 
nales and even spurned the 
production of well-received 
feature films. 

The most recent science fic- 
tion show to have a successful 
run, though, may be Lost (al- 
though its inclusion is this genre 
is mainly because it’s hard to de- 
termine in what genre it actually 
belongs). 

JJ. Abrams’ Lost which start- 
ed as a castaway drama quickly 
turned into a mind-bending se- 
ries that had viewers attempting 
to predict future episodes, creat- 
ing insane theories as to the ul- 
timate outcome of the series and 
even eliciting a variety of philo- 
sophical responses. 

If that’s not cult status, I’m not 
sure what is. In its sixth and fi- 
nal season, Lost’s eager fan base 
will undoubtedly be awed by the 
sheer ludicrousness of the final 
episodes. 

Coming-of-age teen dramas 
such as My So-Called Life and 
Freaks & Geeks may not have 
produced more than one sea- 
son, but they certainly pro- 
duced a variety of celebrities. 
Both of these shows focused on 
angsty teen drama (rebellion, 
crushes, drugs) with a touch of 
humor. From My So-Called Life 
came Jared Leto and the better 
known Claire Danes. 

Judd Apatow’s brain child, 
Freaks & Geeks, though, birthed 
many of today’s go-tos for co- 
medic delivery including James 
Franco (Pineapple Express), Seth 


gel. While her Rogen 
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getting Sarah Marshall). 

The movie aficionado might 
recognize that each of the mov- 
ies listed above is, in fact, an 
Apatow film, proving that while 
he did not succeed in the televi- 
sion world, he has certainly done 
something right on the silver 
screen. 

A final cult show worth men- 
tioning is Veronica Mars, the 
show which propelled cutie 
Kristen Bell into the film world. 
Although she still does her part 
in the television world as voice 
of the salacious and mysterious 
Gossip Girl in the show of the 
same name, Bell played the sassy 
teen detective in the WB (before 
it turned to the CW) show. 

Set in the fictional Neptune 
California, the high school- 
turned-collegiate set show 
wove together soap opera and 
murder mystery in a unique 
way which appealed to a fairly 
signifcant fan base. It wasn’t 
large enough, though, as the 
show as cancelled after its third 
season. The DVD box set of it 
even includes a “fourth season 
pitch” that producers hoped 


would win over the hearts of 
network executives. 

There was no such luck, 
though, and the third and fi- 
nal season, sadly, left on a cliff 
hanger that producers hoped 
they would be able to answer 
had the show been renewed. 

Cult television shows like Ve- 
ronica Mars don’t get the same 
ratings as other, more Neilsen- 
friendly shows such as Desperate 
Housewives and House. But while 
their story lines may not live 
out on screen, their original at- 
tempts at genius will live forever 
in the minds (and fan fiction) of 
their dedicated followers. 


or those of you that 

read last week’s News- 

Letter, you might re- 

member the witty and 

incredibly well-written 
article by a dashing Latin writer 
on an apparently little-known 
Website called Omegle. 

Like Omegle, Chatroulette is 
a random stranger-messenger 
service where you click a button 
on the screen and you're almost 
instantaneously connected to 
someone you don’t know from 
anywhere around the world pro- 
vided that they have a computer 
or smartphone, an internet con- 
nection and are simultaneously 
visiting the site. 

Unlike Omegle, this site also 
has the added feature of Sky pe- 
like video chat where you can 
also see (and hear) the person 
you've been randomly connected 
to. This adds a whole new dy- 
namic to the interaction, making 
it more personal and intimate 
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abundantly — and visibly! 
Chatroulette. j 
Wait . . . dicks? But how can 
you possibly see dicks on Ome- 
gle, Mr. Article-Writer? Well, you 
can't! But you know where you 
can? Chatroulette. , 


ego) 4 
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hind Omegle is 
already kinda creepy, and | re- 
spect that. 

Chatroulette, on the 
hand, so closely resembles real 
life interaction that you have to 
wonder why the hell you’d be on 
this site in the first place. 

Why not just go to Starbucks 
and talk to someone in line? 

[It is pretty cool when you 
can see and hear someone 
you've already met or know 
(e.g. a friend from back home, 


other 


a business 
colleague, 
a sibling, 
momma _ and 


pappa bear, 
and it’s 
conve- 
when 
just 


etc.) 
even 
nient 
you're 
too damn 
lazy to dial 
the phone. 
However, 
all the things I 
tried to dispel 
about Omegle 
concerning 
fat WoW play- 
ers, dicks and 
people just 
looking for 
cybersex are 
found rather 


round [the ball] 
goes, where it stops, nobody 
knows.” 

In my opinion, though, it’s 
a little more like Russian Roy- 
lette (a wonderful game with a 
16.67 percent chance of death 
invented in czarist Russia in- 
volving prison guards who 
would force prisoners to hold a 
revolver loaded with one bullet 
to their temple and to pull the 
trigger while the guards bet on 
the outcome), but with worse 
odds. 

You see, while on Omegle yoy 
can find somebody interesting 
within five minutes, in Chatroy- 
lette it takes closer to five hours 
— if you're lucky. 

Going back to my Russian 
Roulette analogy, if the empty 
barrels were the good conversa- 
tions and the bullets were the 
bountiful fat men masturbating 
on camera, the WoW player look- 
ing for human contact, or some 
stalkeresque 70-year-old man 
probably waiting to or already 
masturbating on camera, your 
chance of getting your brain 
turned into a mess of skull-sprin- 
kled mashed potatoes is 99.999 
percent. 

And, the last time I checked 
.999 percent of a bullet is stil] 
more than enough to kill you. 


Buttered Niblets perfect the art of improv 


By VIVI MACHI 
Staff Writer 


These days, entertainment 
does not come cheap. A fun Fri- 
day night out can end up wear- 
ing a hole in your pocket. 

Fortunately, the Buttered Nib- 
lets’ performance — which took 
place last Friday in the Arellano 
Theater — was a whole lot of 
bang for the buck necessary for 
entry. 

The only 
troupe at 


improvisational 


by Mackenzie Astin — that the 
troupe then had to act out and 
elaborate on. 

Almost immediately, senior 
Eric Levitz was on top of the 
game. When Appet accuses their 
baseball team of not being suffi- 
ciently integrated, Levitz retorts 
“Look, all I do is sharpen the 
bats.” 

The next game, Half Life, 
showcased Zaccardo and junior 
Jeremy Bremer’s talents. 

The duo performed a scene 

in sixty-four 


Hopkins gave 
a truly solid 
performance 
to a devoted 
audience, who 
responded 
with a whole 
lot of belly 
laughs. 

Luckily, it 
didn’t matter if you were a few 
minutes late—the show started 
off with sophomores Mike Zac- 
cardo and Jake Appet perform- 
ing their usual inspiring dance 
moves on the unlit theater stage. 

The rest of the troupe ran out 
shortly, and after showering the 
audience with candy — always 
a crowd-pleaser — they dove 
straight into the madness that 
would inevitably ensue. 

The show was structured 
around several “games” that Nib- 
lets members played on stage. 

These games served as center- 
pieces for the sum of the comedic 
action that took place over the 
course of the night. 

The first game played, Ar- 
mando, began with an impro- 
vised monologue — supplied 


Sophomore Mike Zaccardo and senior Eric Levitz get cozy while sop 


The hardest part of 
improv is the ability to 
reincorporate old jokes 
into new scenarios. 


seconds, then 
re-performed 
it in progres- 
sively shorter 
time seg- 
ments, _—cul- 
minating in a 
four-second 
depiction of 
the entire 
scene. 

Watching Bremer repeatedly 
launch himself backward into 
the stage wall as a result of Zac- 
cardo accidentally blowing him 
up only got more hilarious as 
the scene’s duration trended to- 
ward zero. 

Half Life was followed by 
Movie Critic, during which se- 
nior Kempton Baldridge and 
sophomore Ian White gave their 
experienced opinions on_ this 
year’s “Best March of Wooly 
Mammoth,” and “Worst Time 
Travel.” 

During the former, Yip spits 
some hot fire and is reminiscent 
of Queen Latifa — only more hi- 
larious. 

As far as the latter, junior and 
sole female player Remy Patriz- 
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Mac Astin started off the Buttered Niblets’ show with an on-the-spot monologue. 


io informed Levitz “That’s not 
a time machine, that’s a photo 
booth... we're at prom.” 

The final game, in which all of 
the players ranted about subjects 
suggested by the audience, was a 
great success. 

Tackling the downsides of 
snow and the complicated topic 
of hitting on girls was no pres- 
sure for the troupe. 
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homore Jake Appet contemplates the situation, 


Indeed, Levitz made an in- 


credibly convincing mad sci- 


entist with 
daddy issues, 
bent on cre- 
ating a water 
evaporating 
machine that 
would hasten 
doomsday. 

As he con- 
fided: to his 
faithful assis- 
tant Zaccardo, 
“It’s easier to 
kill than to 
Open up my 
heart.” 

The laughs 
kept coming 
as_ Baldridge 
and White 
tried to come 
up with a way 
to stop being 


lonely. 
Ais y yi 
fated plot 


quickly turned into a sociopathic 
plan to kidnap people to be their 
friends. After several failed at- 
tempts at high fiving, Baldridge 
mourned “See, this is why we're 
lonely!” 

Improv comedy is one of the 
most challenging forms of the 
art. 

Creating jokes on-the-fly that 
need to cater to the majority of 
an audience is not an easy task. 

Luckily for the Buttered Nib- 
lets, their comedians have de- 
veloped a stage presence that 
makes them instantly likeable. 

Moreover, one of the hardest 
parts of improvising —a nd the 
sign of true comedic wit — is the 
ability to reincorporate old jokes 
into new scenarios. 

The entire troupe does this 
with ease, and one of the last 
jokes of the night was also one of 
the funniest. 

The Niblets, through their 
Poise, make spot-comedy look 
positively natural. 

White returns to Bremer’s 
Genghis Khan baseball team 
as the bat sharpener. The show 
ended with whoops and cheers 
from the audience. The Niblets 
can certainly congratulate them- 
selves on laughs well earned. 

If you missed out this time 
around, be sure to catch their 
next show on April 2. It’s a dol- 
lar well spent. 
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Shutter Island will shock viewers 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 
Kor The Vews-Letter 


lo review Shutter Islan, 
audience that h 
is no simple 


7 for an 
as not yet seen it 
task. Stuffed with 
plot twists and red herrings, the 
movie is difficult to understand. 
Lest I reveal too much, let me 
start with the beg 
Set in 1953 the movie be- 
gins in a deep fog, with U.S. 
Marshall Teddy Daniels (Leon- 
ardo DiCaprio) and his partner 
Chuck Aule (Mark Ruffalo) on a 
ferry, crossing over choppy seas 
from Boston to the eponymous 
island. 


inning. 


Their task is to investigate 
the disappearance of an inmate 
(or patient, depending on who 
you ask) at the asylum for the 
criminally insane 
which is housed 
on the island. 
The institution 
is run by a pro- 
gressive, goateed 
psychiatrist (Ben 
Kingsley) and 
his less forward- 
thinking partner 
(Max Von Sydow, 
Minority Report), 
who together 
comprise an out- 
standing and, in 
some cases, hu- 
morous duo. 

The heavily se- 


of bad weather only to find 
strange things going on all 
around them. The confusion 


reaches its height when Daniels 
finds himself in a liv ing night- 
mare: dressed like an orderly, 
hallucinating like a patient, 
stripped of all contact with the 
outside world. 


Adapting Dennis Lehanes’ 
(Mystic River, Gone, Baby, Gone) 
novel, director Martin Scors- 


ese and cinematographer Robert 
Richardson (Inglourious Basterds, 
Kill Bill) pull out all the stops to 
project the confusion inside Dan- 
iels’ head onto the screen. 
Through flashbacks of Dan- 
iels’ experience as a_ soldier 
liberating Nazi death camps, 
as well as dreams of his dead 
wife (Michelle Williams) being 


<a 


cured institution 
is set atop steep 
foggy cliffs that 
provide a dramatic setting and 
stunning views for some of the 
movie's most suspenseful scenes. 

If Daniels’ seasickness aboard 
the ferry doesn’t adequately 
foreshadow the danger ahead, 
the slow-motion shush gesture 
from a creepy old lady upon his 
entrance (which was heavily fea- 
tured in the trailers) certainly 
did. 

After some puzzling inter- 
views with the inmates and staff, 
Daniels is positive something is 
off on the island. 

Once a major storm hits, Dan- 
iels’ sanity, as well as his hope of 
returning home, begins to dwin- 
dle. 

In a classic plot move, Dan- 
iels and his partner become 
stuck on the island by a stroke 
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Leonardo DiCaprio co-stars with Mark Ruffalo in Scorcese’s thriller Shutter /sland. 


burned alive, we come to learn 
that Daniels has experienced a 
lifetime of trauma. 

By minute 60 of 138, Scorsese 
has inflicted more than enough 
confusion and puzzlement for 
one film. Unfortunately, viewers 
will have to wait another hour — 
another perplexing, red herring- 
filled hour — until they have any 
idea what is going on. 

Scorsese tries to include so 
much in Shutter Island that a sec- 
ond viewing is almost mandato- 
ry to fully understand the many 
layers of the film. As frustrating 
and incomprehensible as_ this 
may make the bulk of the film 
on first viewing, it makes for a 
powerful climax that rivals that 
of any film which comes to mind. 

If it weren’t for the gifted 


supporting cast that DiCaprio 
encounters throughout this psy- 
chological thriller, Shutter Island 
would put many to asleep by the 
time climax rolls around to un- 
ravel the story. 

A quartette of scenes with 
Emily Mortimer (Transsiberian), 
who plays one incarnation of 
the missing inmate, the per- 
petually bone-chilling Jackie 
Earle Haley (Little Children), Pa- 
tricia Clarkson (Vicky Christina 
Barcelona), who plays another 
version of the missing woman 
and Ted Levine (Monk) as the 


philosophical Warden carry the | 


movie through its home stretch 
and maintain interest despite a 
labyrinthian plot that is drained 
of most of its earlier fun. 
Through the twists and turns, 
Scorsese rumi- 
nates on some 


ical issues, 
cluding the root 


identity and re- 
venge. At times it 
seems that Shut- 
ter Island is actu- 


ill, or perhaps a 
commentary on 
torture, both of 
which turned 
out to be Mac- 
Guffins. 

One may not 
be able to say 
what the film was “about,” but it 
seems that the last line or two are 
a good indication — so don’t lose 
focus until the credits roll. 


ING 


One thing Shutter ‘Island is | 


not, is the supernatural horror 
flick that the trailers make it 
out to be. There are one or two 


scenes that are so terrifying that | 


some may find themselves hid- 
ing under their seats. However 
this film is not about running 
from some killer on the loose, 
or escaping the ghosts of dead 
inmates. 

Despite a couple hours of 
confusing dream 
and flashbacks, Shutter Island 
packs a powerful punch when 
all is said and done that will 
leave you thinking, yet still 
satisfied. 


Animated shorts prove length doesnt matter 


SHORTS, From B3 
animated short — even though 
it becomes rather weary toward 
the end — is a strong candidate 
again this year for the Oscar. 

In Granny O’Grimm’s Sleep- 
ing Beauty (Ireland), an old 
granny tells a highly modified 
version of the well-known tale 
“Sleeping Beauty” to her terri- 
fied granddaughter. Scenes in 
2-D are used to depict the fairy 
tale as it is told by the granny, 
whereas the remaining scenes 
are portrayed in 3-D to create a 
distinction between reality and 
the fairy tale world. 


As the short unfolds, the 
granny introduces the evil old 
fairy into the tale. This evil fairy 
is very angry at the young fair- 
ies for not having invited her to 
the baby shower and eventually 
she crashes the party with her 
curses. The producers cleverly 
use sound effects, lighting and 
colors to make this simple story 
into a very entertaining animat- 
ed short. 

A warning of offensive lan- 
guage and violence precedes 
the last feature in the program, 
Logorama (France), which draws 
upon a highly materialized 


COURTESY OF WWW3DMINICLIPS.COM. 


The short Granny O' Grimm's Sleeping Beauty animates a childhood classic in a new way. 


modern society. The story takes 
place in a world made up of 
trademarks — of US companies 
for the most part — and other 
common logos and symbols en- 
countered frequently in daily 
life. 

Even the people on the 
streets resemble the yellow AIM 
figure, the Wendy’s cowboy or 
M&M peanuts. Michelin Men 
are the policemen in this world, 
trying to catch the McDonald’s 
clown, who is terrorizing the 
city with his RAF (Rote Armee 
Fraktion) rifles. In the midst of 
all the chaos, an earthquake be- 
gins to shake the world, causing 
oil to spurt out from cracks ev- 
erywhere. 

In the end, the whole world 
is submerged under oil ex- 
cept for a tiny piece of land on 
which the only two survivors 
are BigBoy and a waitress in an 
Esso t-shirt. 

Perhaps using trademarks 
that are protected under the 
law without permission is not 
such a big deal when they are 
used in the context of satire, 
but McDonald’s probably will 
not be among the fans of this 
animation. 

The animated shorts nomi- 
nees represent a diverse range 
of film-making talents that 
should not be missed. Catch 
them while you can, as they 
play at select times and dates, 
along with live action shorts, at 
the Charles until March 4. Ad- 
ditionally, individual features 
will be available for download 
from the iTunes Store begin- 
ning March 2. 


SILVE 


major philosoph- | 
in- | 


of violence, guilt, | 


ally a film about | [| 
the mistreatment | | 
of the mentally | 


sequences | 


By ALEXANDRA BYER 
Staff Writer 


Saint John of Las Vegas is a 
somewhat amusing attempt by 
first-time director and screen- 
writer Hue Rhodes. The movie 
has its definite moments as an 
indie journey film, studded with 
bizarre characters and droll situ- 
ations, but it leaves the audience 
relatively unsatisfied, especial- 
ly if they are unfamiliar with 
| Dante. 

Saint John hooks its view- 
| ers with the its casting. One 
| of its few redeeming qualities 
| 
| 


are the movie's actors. Famed 
| Steve Buscemi plays the mov- 
| ie’s namesake (John Alighieri), 
| a man who has moved to Al- 
| buquerque, N.M. to escape his 
| gambling addiction and _ his 
| past. 
| Saint John satirizes the “ideal” 
| life of living in a gated commu- 
| nity and working in a cubicle at 
| an insurance claims office. Bus- 
| cemi captures the idiosyncra- 
sies of a semi-reformed gambler 
who is struggling to cope with 
his newly mundane life — he 
adds most of the much-needed 
and desired entertainment to 
the film. 

Likewise, the supporting 
characters undertake such co- 
medic tasks as well. Sarah Silver- 
man, best known for her stand- 
up comedy, plays Buscemi’s love 
interest. 

And while the two have vir- 
tually no chemistry and don’t 
mesh further than the exchange 
of witty dialogue, Silverman 
immerses herself in her charac- 
ter, Jill. As the office cutie, Jill 
teeters between blatant sexu- 
ality and innocence with her 
cleavage-revealing outfits and 
her complete obsession with 
smiley faces. 

John’s boss (Peter Dinklage) 
has a small role but he too adds 
some fleeting humor. Tim Blake 
Nelson’s appearance as a nud- 
ist and John Cho as a man on 
fire also serve similar purposes. 
They are there to be funny, but 
add little to Saint John’s meaning 
or narrative. 

When John goes to ask his 
boss for a raise, he is instead 
sent to investigate an insurance 
fraud case with his coworker, 
Virgil (Romany Malco, from 40 
Year Old Virgin and Weeds). This 
is where everything begins to 
unravel. 

The two set out on a road trip 
to inspect the story of a stripper 
involved in a car crash which 
their company believes is fraud- 


COURTESY OF WWW.MOVIEROAR.COM 
| Steve Buscemi’s acting abilities carry the film Sait John of Las Vegas, inspired by Dante's epic poem “The Inferno.” 


Saint John of Las Vegas proves uninspiring 


Despite a cast of talented actors, the storyline of Saint John lacks clarity and focus 


ulent. Enter handicapped strip- 
per Tasty D Lite (Emmanuelle 
Chriqui of Entourage) and watch 
as she attempts to give John a 
lap dance .. . from her wheel- 
chair. 

They continue their journey, 
which consists of such ridicu- 
lous scenes one after another, 
as they persist in their mission. 
But the pair ends up in Las Ve- 
gas, which is John’s weak spot. 
He believes that he was once a 
lucky man but with his continu- 
ous losing and failures, he con- 
sistently proves that he ran out 
of any supposed luck a long time 
ago. 

These segments may be hu- 
morous and work as stand- 
alone scenes, but they are oddly 
disjointed. The most poignant 
and funniest scene involves 
a carnival sideshow act. John 
Cho plays the masked “Flaming 
Man” who is stuck in his fire 
suit. 

The suit has malfunctioned 
and spontaneously lights on fire 
every 20 seconds. No one will fix 
the gas tank because they are too 
afraid of getting close to him, so 
he sits on a chair and waits out 
the fire. 

His predicament is that he 
wildly craves a cigarette — a 
clear problem when one is on 
fire. His interaction with John is 
short but sweet, and ultimately 
satisfying. 

At the crux of the movie, 
though, is Dante’s epic poem, 
“The Inferno.” Saint John is actu- 
ally an adaptation of this literary 
masterpiece. 


SHUTTER IS- 
LAND 


Starring:Leonardo DiCaprio, 
Mark Ruffalo, Ben Kingsley 
Director: Martin Scorcese 
Run Time:138 min. 
Rating: R 
Playing at:: Landmark Harbor 
East, AMC Towson, The 
- Charles Theatre a 


This is evident in the min- 
ute details and the overarching, 
plot: Rhodes’ protagonist hast 
Dante’s last name (Alighieri), 
John’s companion is Virgil, the 
name of Dante’s tour guide 
through Hell, there is a char- 
acter named Lou Cypher, and 
the film (if carefully inspected) 
moves through the nine circles 
of Hell. Oh, and naturally Hell 
is Las Vegas. 

These allusions and compar- 
isons are not obvious though. 
To the untrained or unknowl- 
edgeable, they can be com- 
pletely overlooked. This, of 
course, would be result in the 
viewer missing the whole basis 
of the film. Yet, even to those 
who cannot decipher the allu- 
sions, Saint John remains hard 
to swallow. 

There is no conclusive reso- 
lution to the movie. The film 
asks if someone can be lucky 
and seemingly the answer is no, 
even though John is unable to 


_ lose his faith in the luck gods. 


Perhaps that is just his inner 
gambler. 

Yet another frustrating as- 
pect of Saint John is that the pro- 
tagonist never fully develops. He 
learns, but does not exactly grow 
or change. John is not complete- 
ly static, but his journey brings 
him almost right back where he 
started. 

Steve Buscemi fans will relish 
Saint John the most. There is no 
doubt that he carries the film. But 
moviegoers looking for a good 
laugh or an enjoyable film will be 
more than disappointed. 


SAINT JOHN 


OF LAS 
VEGAS 


Starring: Steve Buscemi, 
Sarah Silverman. ee? 
Director: Hue Rhodes 
Run Time: 85 min. 

“Rating: Rogecya' jist 
Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre: 5 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Hello Hopkins eh, 
I am the 
University of British Columbia 
Welcome to Canada eh 


USA USA USA 
Olympics here I come! 


You didn't tell me you need snow, 
I could've brought some with me 

T have so much snow on my 
campus even Hitler was angry 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Occam’s Razor: 
The simplest shave 
is the best one. 


vancouver 2010 


r 
QOD 


lympic silver 
medalist Plushenko 
, states that 
‘ Lysachek could not 
cr be a “true men's 
champion without a 
quad,” 


Meanwhile, at Mount Olympus... 


SILLY MORTALS! 

Our jumps are the 
tornadoes that 

ravage your lands! #2 


Good Night & Good Luck By Kevin Stoll Li os 
GOOD NIGHT & GOOD LUCK News Teter Maze 
EERESENTS~ ( ) Help the Hopkins student | 
A LOOK AT THE WEEK THROUGH NEWS =“ find his way to a free food 


Congress 
has come to a halt, 


Fwith everything frozen 


nothing gets done... 


the South Koreans 
hate Ohno. 


(They even put his face 
on their toilet paper)* 


and this was before 
the blizzard. 


And the award for best public apology 
after cheating on his wife 
goes to Tiger Woods. 


After his visit with the President 
the Dalai Lama was led out 
the back door... 


cal mar A 
literally by the - 
trash cans -_-; Ley 
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The sciences were Neglected after 


COURTESY OF WWWMOSCOWILLUSTRATEDCOM 
the U.S.S.R's fall, Moscow State University is pictured 


hussian basic sciences 
research on the decline 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


_Many students here at Hop- 
kins were not even born when 
the U.S.S.R. fell. But there are 
plenty of professors who can re- 
member the tension and constant 
state of alarm in both the USS. 
and the Soviet Union. 

Of those from the USSR, 
a few managed to emigrate out 
of Russia once the Soviet Union 
collapsed. They can still recall 
how the rapid change from com- 
munism to capitalism made the 
1990s such a disheartening time 
for Russians. The economy was 
in ruins and there was a sudden 
decrease in science. 

Today, the economy has risen 
but scientific output has been es- 
sentially stagnant since the So- 
viet Union dissolved. As other 
countries continue to promote 
research and publish thousands 
of scholarly papers a year, Russia 
still lags behind. 

For what was once a power- 
house of research, this kind of 
standstill deters potential scien- 
tists from pursuing careers in 
Russia. In the early 1990s, tens of 

1 thousands of Russian research- 
ers emigrated to Western Europe, 
the U.K. and the U.S. in search 
for better scientific opportunities. 
Those same expatriates recently 
convened and wrote a letter to the 
Russian government, urging them 
to increase funding so that Russia 
could regain its position as a world 
leader in scientific research. 
Andrei Gritsan, Ph.D., an as- 
sistant professor in the phys- 
ics and astronomy department, 
provided input for the letter, but 
he never signed it. Gritsan is a 
particle physicist, participating 
in an international collaborative 
experiment using the Large Had- 
ron Collider as the main instru- 
ment. Gritsan was born in Russia 
and completed his undergradu- 
ate education at Novosibirsk 


State University. 
He described the scientific at- 
mosphere at his alma mater as 


stimulating, but with a caveat. | 


“The ‘90s were a difficult time for 
many reasons,” he said. “Science 
was neglected and people didn’t 
respect basic science.” 

He left for the U.S. for reasons 


both related and unrelated to | 


the conditions of science at the 
time. “Scientifically, to be able to 
gO somewhere was part of it, but 
while I was studying in Russia, I 
had to rely on my parents and no 


one wants to have to do that his | 


whole life,” he said. 
Other professors at Hop- 


kins tell a similar story. Oleg | 


Tchernyshyov, Ph.D., also an 
assistant professor in the phys- 
ics and astronomy department, 
actually began graduate school 
in Russia after receiving his 
undergraduate degree at Mos- 


cow Institute for physics and | 


technology. 


as stimulating, and a mix of re- 


search and typical college. The, 


school combined a large profes- 
sorial base of a liberal arts pro- 
gram with many research op- 
portunities. However, in 1992, 
with many people leaving for the 
West or going into business, he 
enrolled at Columbia University 
and restarted graduate school in 
the US. 

Others did their graduate 
studies in Western Europe be- 
fore coming to Hopkins. Dmitri 
Artemov, Ph.D, assistant pro- 
fessor in the radiology depart- 
ment, also studied at Moscow 
State University for his under- 
graduate degree and worked 
briefly for Russia’s Academy of 
Sciences. When he felt that the 
scientific atmosphere was _ be- 
ginning to deteriorate, he ap- 
plied for the highly competi- 
tive Alexander von Humboldt 

See RUSSIA, pace B8 
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APL uses craters to go back in Martian time 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


For many millennia, Mars has 
held the interest of mankind: We 
see it traverse the sky, and it in- 
trigues us with its red color. 

With the advent of space ex- 
ploration and travel, that same 
fascination has been magnified. 
Countless movies and books 
have revolved around the idea of 
exploring or inhabiting Mars. 

Nowhere is interest in Mars 
greater than in the scientific 


| world, especially as many hy- 


potheses propose that Mars was 
once a lush and fertile place, 
though now it is dry, cold, dusty 
and stormy. 

With the whole of the Mars 
program now focused on fu- 


| ture (possibly even manned) 
| missions to Mars, exploring the 


planet is more important than 
ever. Just as astronauts explored 
the moon from the safety of 
Earth prior to the actual explo- 
ration of our neighbor, so too 
do scientists at NASA and other 
space agencies seek to under- 


| stand the Red Planet a bit better 
| before exploratory landers ever 


set foot there. 

As a part of this exploratory 
inquisition, astronomers are 
seeking to understand the condi- 
tions on Mars — not only to get 
a grip on what conditions astro- 
nauts or roving explorers may 
face, but also to focus the efforts 
of the Mars program on especial- 
ly intriguing or promising areas 
on Mars’ surface. 

Scientists at the Hopkins Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory, among 
others, are particularly interested 
in Mars in terms of the explora- 
tions of the Mars Reconnaissance 
Orbiter (MRO). 

“(The MRO is a] multipur- 


| pose spacecraft that is tasked 
Like Gritsan, he described | 
the scholarly atmosphere there | 


[to], among other things, search 


for evidence of aqueous and/or | 


hydrothermal activity, deter- 
mine the nature of layered ter- 
rain and characterize potential 
sites for future exploration,” 
APL scientist Bradley Thomp- 
son said. 

The MRO is remarkably ca- 
pable of fulfilling such a mission 
of exploration. Its resolution is 
far better than previous mis- 
sions’ cameras, and according 
to NASA’s Mars page, the MRO’s 
cameras can resolve Martian 
surface features down to the size 
of a dining room table, which is 
much better than the previous 
school bus-sized resolution ca- 
pabilities. 

This will come in handy es- 
pecially as NASA tries to ana- 
lyze the environments of four 
potential landing sites for future 
missions. One of the aforemen- 
tioned sites is called the Gale 
stack. 

This rock outcropping is not 


Deleted DNA may lead to intellectual disabilities 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


Feng Li of Hopkins’ McKu- 
sick-Nathans Institute of Ge- 
netic Medicine, along with 
researchers at other universi- 


same genetic abnormalities, the 
innumerable genetic differences 
amongst different people make 
pinpointing the exact genetic 

determinant difficult. 
The disproportionate ratio of 
males to females affected (1.4 for 
moderate to se- 


co oe vere ID; 1.9 for 
genetic study mild) suggests 
of the correla- There are many that ID could be 
tion between things we could aces Lape ey 
Intellectual 
Disability and do to better ae Gee 
submicrosSo- understand the ot he xh 
lled 
tion of Nees genoty pe-phenoty pe Xp22.31 Sane 
-chro- f 
ise correlations. pang PPE: 
mate . mil- 
penetra —YIPING SHEN, lion age pairs 
Disabili 
se: a Bene RESEARCHER has been found 
isorder_ char- to be deleted in 
ee ah b numerous _ in- 
ee auly dividuals with 
periaverage test scores and ID, attention deficit hyperactiv- 


limitations in certain ieee cat 
as communication, self-care an 

social abilities. Although chil- 
dren with ID can still learn, they 
develop much more slowly than 


average. : 
ahoe are two classifications 


i hich in- 
of ID: syndromic, w 
cludes phenotypic | abnormali- 
ties, and non-syndromic, when 
altered cognitive abilities are 


ity disorder (ADHD), autism and 
other forms of cognitive abnor- 
malities. 

In addition, other studies pro- 
pose that a duplication of the 
same region may be linked to pa- 
tients with both abnormal phe- 
notypic and cognitive features. 

While some authors consid- 
ered Xp22.31 duplication to be 
pathogenic, others classified it as 


13 clinical centers with develop- 
mental delay (DD), ID, autism 
and multiple congenital abnor- 
malities were studied. The re- 
search team performed standard 
protocols of chromosome analy- 
sis, microarray and X-inactiva- 
tion analysis on the individuals’ 
blood cultures. 

Results suggest a possible 
causal relationship between du- 
plication of Xp22.31 and abnor- 
mal phenotype of people with 
ID. However, it is also probable 
that this irregularity is a rare 
population variation. Although 
there is no conclusive proof, evi- 
dence still suggests this genetic 
aberration is a risk factor for ID 
and other conditions. 


“We are still at a very early, 


stage of understanding the clini- 
cal significance of genomic im- 
balances,” said Yiping Shen, a 
researcher at Harvard Medical 
School who participated in the 
study. “There are many things 
we could do to better understand 
the genotype-phenotype correla- 
tions regarding these novel ge- 
nomic imbalances.” 

“The ‘genotype-first’ ap- 
proach we did with the 
Xp22.31 duplications where we 
evaluate[d] the clinical pheno- 
types of individuals carrying 
the similar genomic imbalances 


tom. Although a benign variant. is an effort tool towards that 
i h ake iss fa caused by the In this study, 7793 people from _ goal,” Shen said. 
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A rock cropping in which layers of rock were exposed gave the Mars Reconnaisance Orbiter a glimpse into Mars’ geological past. 


unique, but it is particularly in- 
teresting. The stack is composed 
of a variety of rock layers and 
by studying the composition 
of each layer, scientists have in 
their possession a veritable time 
machine. They can literally look 
into Mars’ past and see what 
conditions were like millions of 
years ago. 

“(The work] we’ve done is 
two-fold. First, we’ve presented 
spectral evidence for the pres- 


ence of alteration minerals in 
some of the lower layers in 
Gale,” Bradley said. “We've also 
used impact crater statistics 
and geologic mapping to help 
constrain the time frame over 
which these layers where laid 
down.” 

Bradley and his colleague 
Ralph Milliken of the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., have been able to 
perform chemical analyses of 


the Gale stack, noting one im- 
portant feature in particular: 
As the layers piled up in the 
Gale stack, the composition of 
the rocks was changing with 
time. 

“The stack of layered rock 
in Gale is interesting because 
it appears to capture an impor- 
tant transition in Mars’ history, 
specifically, a transition from 
an environment that favored 

Sree MARS, pace B8 


Mimicking gastric bypass effects sheds weight 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


As increasing food consump- 
tion continues to lead to increas- 
ing health problems among con- 
sumers, obesity is an increasing 
concern to many nutritionists and 
health specialists. Current medical 
procedures to counter obesity are 
mainly invasive and surgical. 

For example, a process called 
Roux-en-Y gastric bypass surgery 
(RYGB), the most successful medi- 
cal procedure to treat obesity, con- 
sists of closing off a portion of the 
stomach from nutrients and by- 
passing the upper intestines. This 


combat obesity without surgery.” 

Intestinal infusions are an alter- 
native approach researchers and 
nutritionists have been using to 
fight obesity in patients. The small 
intestines are made of three seg- 
ments — the duodenum, jejunum 
and ileum. Infusions of nutrients 
such as glucose and fatty acids into 
the duodenum and the ileum have 
been shown to cause decreases in 
cumulative food intake. 

However, the decrease in food 
intake has been equivalent to the 
caloric load infused directly into 
the intestines. Hence, there has 
been no net loss of body weight 
or food intake. 


insertion of jejunal cannulations. 
After the rats had become habitu- 
ated to the infusion cycle using 
saline, they were divided into 
two groups according to whether 
they would continue to be in- 
fused with saline or one of three 
specific nutrient infusions. The 
nutrient infusions were lipoic 
acid, a solution of water and fatty 
acids, and glucose and casein 
hydrolysate, a mixture rich with 
amino acids. 

Results revealed that small 
volume infusions of jejuna fatty 
acids and glucose, but not casein 
hydrolysate, caused decreased 
food intake, and that different 


However, nutrient infusions resulted in el- 


Duodenum 


Jejunum 


Ileum 


Nutrients injected into the jujenum helped lab mice lose weight. 


method is widely used because 
it significantly decreases body 
weight and lessens the secondary 
effects of diabetes, including car- 
diovascular disease, stroke and 


type II diabetes. 
“Gastric bypass surgery pro- 
duces significantly | enhanced 


long-term weight loss compared 
with other bariatric surgery proce- 
dures (e.g. gastric banding, vertical 
banded gastroplasty and biliopan- 
creatic diversion),” said Megan 
Dailey, a researcher in Hopkins’ 
psychiatry and behavioral scienc- 
es department and a lead investi- 
gator in this study. 

“Roux-en-Y patients can also 
experience a remission of type II 
diabetes mellitus within days post- 
surgery before significant loss of 
body weight has occurred, suggest- 
ing a direct effect of the surgery on 
type II diabetes that is independent 
of the weight loss,” Daily said. 

“Therefore, understanding the 
underlying mechanisms that are 
specific to the Roux-en-Y proce- 
dure to produce such effective 
decreases in body weight and the 
amelioration of obesity-related 
conditions may help to identify po- 
tential pharmacological targets to 
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injections of  evated levels of gut peptides that 
fatty acids into can lead to anti-diabetic effects. 

the jejunum These findings are supported 
have shown by numerous previous studies 
reductions of on the effects of infusions into 
food intake the intestines. Although the ef- 
exceeding the fects of fatty acids have been 


caloric load in- 
jected in labo- 
ratory rats. 


fairly consistent, the effects of 
injecting specific amino acids or 
hydrolyzed proteins have varied, 


Recently, indicating that the concentration 
a team of re- of nutrients infused and the site 
searchers at __ of delivery also plays a role. 


the School of 


This study also sheds light 
Medicine have 


on the mechanisms underlying 


investigated the effects of RYGB by providing 

“we whether par- _ particular insight into the second 
ticular nutri- half of this procedure, the deliv- 
ents, namely _ ery of nutrients to the lower por- 
glucose and _ tion of intestines. 


casein hydrolysate, are more ef- 
fective than fatty acids at causing 
a net decrease in food intake and 
body weight when infused di- 
rectly into the jejunum. They also 
looked at the gut peptide levels 
that cause these anti-diabetic 
agents to be released. 

“(Wel hypothesized that in- 
creased nutrient-stimulation of 
the jejunum and lower intestinal 
sites may accentuate the secretion 
of lower intestinal peptides to pro- 
duce rapid decreases in food intake 
and body weight,” Dailey said. junal infusion study, along with 

“We were specifically interest- others investigating the un- 
ed in glucagon-like peptide 1 and derlying mechanisms of Roux- 
peptide YY because both have en-Y, will hopefully lead to a 
been shown to decrease food in- treatment for obesity that is less 
take and glucagon-like peptide invasive than the permanent 
1 is considered an anti-diabet- surgical manipulation of the 
ic agent. Thus, we proposed the _ gastrointestinal tract that occurs 
published experiments to model _ with the Roux-en-Y procedure,” 
this aspect of the surgery and Dailey said. 
test whether particular nutrients “This could include a com- 
are more effective at producing binatorial drug treatment that 
decreases in food intake, body mimics the peptide changes seen 
weight and induce changes in in Roux-en-Y patients or even 
peptide levels.” a less invasive procedure that 

Using non-obese laboratory would involve lower intestinal 
rats as a sample model, the ani- infusions to produce effective 
mals were fed standard labora- weight loss and amelioration of 

tory chow before and after the obesity-related conditions.” 


Furthermore, the  discov- 
ery that the delivery of specific 
amino acid nutrients has led to 
a decrease in food intake as well 
as in gastric emptying suggests 
that the delivery of nutrients 
directly to the jejuna and lower 
intestinal sites may be sufficient 
in itself to decrease food intake. 
Nutrient delivery may serve as 
the dominant mechanism for the 
increased effectiveness of RYGB, 
over the gastric restriction. 

“Results from our current je- 
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By ALEX LIU 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins scientists, in collabo- 
ration with Danish scientists, 
have recently developed a direct 
method of detecting where and 
at what levels anticancer drugs 
are distributed inside the body, 
via magnetic resonance in live 
animal brain tumor experiments. 
This method of molecular imag- 
ing is different from the conven- 
tional methods used today. 

“Noninvasive monitoring of 
drug compounds in tumor tis- 
sues is a good way to predict 
therapeutic outcomes, because 
drugs need to be delivered to tu- 
mor tissues to exhibit their anti- 
tumor activities. Especially in the 
brain tumors, blood-brain bar- 
rier (BBB) and blood-brain tumor 
barrier play an important role in 
delivery of drugs to the tumor,” 
said Yoshinori Kato, an assistant 
professor of radiology and oncol- 
ogy. “Based on the results ob- 
tained by [our] technique, we can 
lay out more effective treatment 
strategies for brain tumors.” 

The paper, which was pub- 
lished in Neuro-Oncology in late 
2009, outlined a technique in 
which magnetic resonance im- 
" aging (MRI) and magnetic reso- 
' nance spectroscopy (MRS) were 

used to characterize drug distri- 

bution within glioma cells grown 
’ in mice. The MRI was used to 
provide contrast between the tis- 
sues in the body, while the MRS 
* was used to provide chemical 
information by measuring NMR 
spectra of the molecules within 
the area being imaged. 
In this study, the anticancer 
" agent temozolomide (TMZ) was 
' radiolabeled with carbon-13 and 
injected into human brain tumors 
grown in mice. The radiolabeling 
allowed the researchers to keep 
track of the level of drug within 
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the tumor, the 
degree of vas- 
cularization 
and the degree 
of breakdown 
in the blood- 
brain _ barrier 
or  blood-tu- 
mor barrier, 
all without the 
need for the 
contrast agent 
typically used 
in MRI. 

“Since MRI 
is a multi- 
parametric 
imaging mo- 
dality, we can 
acquire images 
of a diseased 
site to obtain 
anatomical 
and functional 
information, 
as well as 
achieve nonin- 
vasive moni- 
toring of drug 
molecules in a 


diseased _ site 
at a time, as 
reported [in 


our paper],” Kato said. “This is 
a big advantage to using MRI, 
compared to other imaging mo- 
dalities.” 

Other nuclear imaging tech- 
niques for drug monitoring exist. 
However, these techniques often 
deal with less ideal molecules. 
Typically, Kato said, high per- 
formance liquid chromatograph 
assays (HPLC) of the drug ex- 
tracted from tissue are used to 
measure drug levels, and even 
then, these methods are never 
used clinically. 

“Nuclear imaging modalities 
such as PET or SPECT typically 
detect short-lived isotopes with 
half-life times as short as 20 min- 
utes,” said Dmitri Artemov, an 
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MRI technology images tumor drugs in body 


associate professor of radiology 
and oncology. “Drug distribu- 
tion in the human body can take 
[a] significantly longer time and 
one of the advantages of MR de- 
tection is our ability to monitor 
drugs for prolonged period after 
administration.” 

Measuring the levels of drug 
within a tumor, however, also can 
vary based on the drug used and 
the type of cancer being treated. 
Brain cancers, for example, are 
more difficult to treat because 
their patterns of vascularization 
are not fully understood. 

“Theoretically, if a drug com- 
pound contains fluorine or car- 
bon (labeled with carbon-13) and 
the peak of the drug does not 


Scientists in Russia struggle to find funding 


RussiA, FROM B7 
Foundation, which brought sci- 
entists to Germany. 

“The Academy of Sciences was 
like the Max Planck Institute in 
Germany,” Artemoy said. “It was 
a scientific academy of students 
with no teaching obligations, so 
we could spend most of our time 
doing pure research. Then ev- 
erything happened very rapidly. 
The funding stayed constant, but 
* inflation went up and so we had 
» to engage in scientific business. 
' So I began to sell MRI machines 
to _ industries 
and taught 
people how to 
use them — it 
was like cus- 
tomer support. 
In three years, I 
only published 
one paper.” 

Artemov 
left Russia, as 
did most of 
his classmates 
who wished to 
pursue basic 
~ science. In fact, 
although their 
class reunion 
was supposed to be in Moscow, 
he attended an alternative re- 
union in San Diego, which was 
more accessible to the many peo- 

ple who had gone abroad. 

Kirill Melnikov, who, like 
Gritsan, is a particle physicist, 
is another assistant professor at 
Hopkins who came through Ger- 
many before arriving in the United 
States. Melnikov earned his Ph.D. 
at Mainz University and proceed- 
ed to do research at the University 
of Karlsruhe after completing his 
undergraduate education at Novo- 
sibirsk State University. 

Today, the four expatriate Rus- 
sians are successful in their vari- 
ous fields of research. However, 
they still feel strongly about the 
current conditions of scientific 
decline in their home country. 
Gritsan, whose collaborative proj- 
ect includes scientists from the 
US. Europe, Asia and Russia, 

has found that there has been a 
decrease in research in both the 
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education isn’t just a 
step towards 
independent basic 
research anymore. 
—Dmitri ARTEMOV, 
DEPARTMENT OF 


around the country, most recent 
graduates prefer to go into business 
endeavors rather than laboratories. 

“People go into business — 
there are plenty of programming 
jobs available now,” Melnikov 
said. Tchernyshyov added that 
he could have stayed back to fin- 
ish his degree, but he would have 
had to go into business because 
there were so few people left to 
collaborate with in research. 

Currently, they say, no one 
really completes school in Rus- 
sia. “I knew one friend who did, 
and he went 
back and forth 
between Russia 
and Germany 
before finally 
just studying 
in Spain,” Tch- 
ernyshyov said. 
Those who 
want to contin- 
ue basic science 
research tend to 
go abroad. 

“When you 
look at Ph.D. 
students from 
before about 
10 years ago, I 
would get at least 50 percent of 
the applicants from China, 30 
percent from India and at least 20 
percent from the former Soviet 
Union, but in the last 10 years, 
I’ve had almost no one apply,” 
Artemov said. 

“I guess that this is because 
university education isn’t just a 
step towards independent basic 
research anymore, but it’s some 
certificate that would help them 
progress to another track. I adver- 
tised a position three months ago 
and got hundreds of applications 
from China, 70 from India, but 
none from Russia, so something 
changed, and I don’t know what.” 

The decrease in Russian grad- 
uate students is the same at both 
the medical campus and here in 
the physics department. “May- 
be students aren't that eager to 
come,” Gritsan suggested. 

For the students that are there, 
and for the researchers involved 
in the few prominent institutions 
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it is up to the lab to make the rest | 
of it themselves, and so they make 
magnets for CERN,” he said. “The 
lab director there has been con- 
tinuously saving the institute and 
so it detracts from participating in 
science. It’s not that he’s not pub- 
lishing, he’s just distracted.” 

To remedy the situation, expa- 
triate Russian particle physicists 
gathered to write a letter to the 
government regarding the lack of 
funding. Gritsan, one of the first 
to read it, showed the letter to 
both Melnikov and Tchernyshy- 
ov. All three had the same reac- 
tion and refused to sign the letter. 

“T agree with the idea, but 
I found it counterproductive 
for two reasons,” Gritsan said. 
“There is a division between dif- 
ferent fields of science and there 
is a division between expatriate 
scientists and scientists in Russia. 
The letter was just too specific.” 

The letter was only penned by 
Russian scientists who had left 
the country to study elsewhere, 
possibly giving the wrong im- 
pression to scientists still in Rus- 
sia. “It seemed like the foreigners 
only wanted a piece of the pie,” 
Tchernyshyov said. 

“You have to remember that 
there are other scientific disci- 
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The new technique combines magnetic resonance imaging and spectroscopy to monitor the location of drugs. 


plines, not just particle physics,” 
Gritsan said. 

Whether or not it is advisable 
for current Russian students to 
study abroad in order to best pur- 
sue their research is debatable. 

“It’s hard to give them ad- 
vice without knowing who they 
are, but the best opportunities 
are in the West,” Tchernyshyov 
said. “The decision to leave one’s 
home country is individual and 
personal,” Melnikov agreed. 

Artemov encourages students 
to come to the U.S. because of the 
unique scientific environment that 
exists here. At the same time, it is 
not unheard of to go back to one’s 
roots: Melnikov knows of a col- 


league who left his position at Rut- 


gers for Moscow. 

“Science has changed,” Tch- 
ernyshyov said. “It used to be 
well-paid there. It was a good 
life. People wanted to do it. These 


overlap with that of endogenous 
substances, such as lipids or fat, 
MRS enables [us] to detect these 
drugs in vivo,” Kato said. “Drug 
concentrations [in] brain tumors 
are typically much lower than 
that in the breast cancers, due to 
the multiple barriers.” 

The next step in this research 
would involve processing in- 
formation from current animal 
models and applying it to clinical 
research. According to Kato, be- 
ing able to more effectively char- 
acterize drug delivery within 
and around brain tumor models 
in vivo can allow us to better un- 
derstand brain tumors, resulting 
in the development of more effec- 
tive drug delivery techniques. 

“High field MR_ scanners 
have recently become available 
for clinical research,” Artemov 
said. “We can evaluate the effect 
of transient opening of the BBB 
on drug delivery efficiency in 
preclinical models and possibly 


in clinical settings.” 
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Mars crater reveals clues 


to future of Larth’s climate 


MARS, FROM B7 
phyllosilicate or clay formation 
to one that favored sulfate depo- 


| sition,” Bradley said. 


At the very bottom of the stack 
are rocks with lots of clay materi- 
als, which is known to form only 
under very wet conditions. As they 
analyzed higher rock strata, how- 
ever, they noticed that the percent- 
age of clay in the stack decreases 
and is overtaken by the amount 
of sulfates in the rocks. Sulfates 
are formed when wet conditions 
dry up and the evaporating water 
leaves behind these chemicals. 

Furthermore, at the very top 


| of the stack, there are predomi- 


nantly layers with little to no 
detectable trace of water-formed 
rock layers, a pattern that seems 
to indicate a drying trend on 
Mars over many millennia. 

These exact features are part 
of the reason the Gale stack is 
a possible future target for the 
Mars Science Lander (MSL). 
“[The MSL] is a massive, long- 
lived ... rover that is tasked with 
investigating the potential for 
past habitable environments on 
Mars,” Bradley said. 

The analyses they have per- 
formed may provide the infor- 
mation that could prove the Gale 
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stack to be the right target for the 
MSLs later missions. 

Of course, before any future 
missions are launched, even 
more research will need to be 
done. At the very least, the Gale 
stack is not the only interesting 
spot on Mars, but is only a piece 
of a much larger puzzle. 

“Our emerging picture of 
Mars is of a planet that, in its 
earlier evolution, may have been 
very similar to the early Earth,” 
Bradley said. “Perhaps the one 
take-home message is that large 
shifts in the climate affect the 
entirety of surface processes 
on a planet. On Mars we have 
evidence in Gale Crater of condi- 
tions shifting to a degree to cause 
this huge variation in the type of 
minerals [that] were deposited.” 

By studying Mars, scientists 
here on Earth may obtain some 
insight into the type of future 
possible if large climatic changes 
continue unchecked. “These cli- 
mate shifts on Mars were way 
bigger than any natural or an- 
thropogenic climate shifts on 
the Earth, but they do inform us 
about how big — planet-wide — 
the effects of changes to a plan- 
et’s atmosphere can be,” Bradley 
said. 
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The changes in the Gale crater reveal how atmospheric changes affect the planet's surface. 


Genome of ancient Greenlandic man decoded 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


The genome of an ancient 
Greenlandic man was recently 
decoded by a large team of re- 
searchers led by Morten Rasmus- 
sen and Eske Willerslev at the 
University of Copenhagen us- 
ing a tuft of hair so thick, it was 
thought to be from a bear. 

His is now only the ninth of 
human genomes that have been 
fully decoded, joining a list of 
a Yoruba African, a Han Chi- 
nese, two Koreans and four Eu- 
ropeans. These genomes were 
decoded using relatively new 
advances in DNA sequencing 
technologies. 

The hair sample, preserved in 
4,000 year old permafrost, is from 
a male individual of the Saddaq 
culture, the first known people 
to settle in Greenland. This DNA 
strand is unique among its other 
decoded counterparts in that it 
survived relatively undamaged 
with contamination no higher 
than 0.8 percent, despite the fact 
that this is the oldest of the de- 
coded DNA samples. 

A major concern in ancient 
DNA studies is post-mortem 
damage, usually involving deg- 
radation of cytosine and uracil, 
two of the constituent nucleic ac- 


ids that form the basis for DNA 
structure. This degradation can 
lead to confusion in interpret- 
ing the DNA code. Sometimes 
absences in the code cannot be 
definitively attributed to evolu- 
tion of the species or simple loss 
of the gene after death. 

The team painstakingly as- 
sessed and reassessed the DNA 
sample for contamination from 
newer DNA, but surprisingly 
found very little. This was main- 
ly attributed to the preservation 
of the hair strands in permafrost. 

In fact, the team was able to 
reconstruct the man’s probable 
appearance and susceptibility to 
diseases from the near perfect 
DNA. 

The presence of the Saddaq 
hair in Greenland is now sub- 
stantial proof of the long-held 
theory that man first immigrated 
to the Americas over the Bering 
Strait from Siberia to Alaska, 
since the genome shows a close 
relationship to the early Chuk- 
chis of Siberia. 

The advanced DNA sequenc- 
ing technology used by the team 
was developed by Illumina, a 
biotechnology firm specializing 
in genetic variation and biologi- 
cal function based in San Diego. 
Using the Illumina system, they 
reported in the February 11 issue 


of Nature that they were able to 
decode approximately 80 percent 
of the genome to a high degree of 
accuracy. 

To decode the meaning of the 
Greenlander’s DNA, the team 
utilized a properties of DNA 
called single-nucleotide poly- 


morphism (SNP) which involves 
a DNA sequence variation in 
just one nucleotide in order to 
distinguish the meaning of the 
gene. For example, if a gene’s 
nucleotide is AAGCTC rather 
than AGGCTC, the mere knowl- 
edge of these single variations 
can lead to understanding of 
how humans develop diseases 
and respond to different stimuli 
like pathogens, chemicals, drugs 
and vaccines. 


The DNA strand was also in- 


tended to be used to determine 
the origin of the Saddaq culture 
as well as its relationship with 
other early peoples of Asia and 
the Americas as well as present 
day populations. 


“Competing theories have at- 
tributed the origins [of the Sad- 
daq] to offshoots of the popu- 
lations that gave rise to Native 
American populations such as 
the Na-Dene of North Ameri- 
ca, alternatively from the same 
source as the Inuit currently in- 
habiting the New World Arctic,” 
said the team in the Nature ar- 
ticle. 

Unfortunately the  specif- 
ics of the Saddaq origin are 
still not understood. A recent 
study involving the use of SNP 
technology established a com- 
prehensive global coverage of. 
the variations of the human 
genome among different popu- 
lations. However, it was lim- 

ited in its understanding of the 
variations and origins in Arctic 
populations. 

The discovery of this large 


US. and Russia since the Cold War suchas the Nanotechnology Cen- days, scientists are poorly paid. tuft of hair remains significant 
ended. However, he said that the ter and the Academy of Sciences, It’s not impossible to get fund- despite the setbacks in trying to 
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Hepatitis virus causes body to silence own genes 


By BARBARA 
Staff Writer HA 


More than 400 
ple worldwide are known to be 
chronically infected with ir 
Hepatitis B Virus (HBV) A hi +h 
number of HBV infections pete 
result in fatality, especially adie 
the infection results 5 ~ 
tion of hepatocellu] 
(HCC). 

The Hepatitis By 
by rapidly g 
host cell 


m i ] | ion peo- 


in the forma- 
ar Carcinoma 


tis ITUS Operates 
aining control of the 
and then replicating it- 
self in massive ny mbers. A grou 2) 
of Hopkins sci- ag j 


entists who 


the School of Medicine and a lead 
investigator in this study. 

“However, we identified sev- 
eral cases where no mutations 
were evident,” Torbenson said. 
“Through these observations, as 
well as several others, it became 
increasingly clear that genetic 
changes alone could not explain 
several of our cases of occult hep- 
atitis B. This led me to consider 
the possibility that epigenetic 
changes may play a role.” 

DNA is commonly methyl- 
ated in regions called CpG is- 
lands. These regions have a high 
proportion 


study a certain 
type of hepati- 
tis B called oc- 
cult hepatitis 
B recently con- 
firmed the role 
of epigenetics, 
specifically 
methylation, in 
the viral repli- 


represents 


previously 


: biology. 
cation and gene : 
expression 
HBV. 

Epigenetic 
changes in gene 
expression are caused by pro- 
cesses other than actual physical 
changes in the DNA sequence. 
For example, in methylation, the 
DNA is changed by the addition- 
al of a methyl group, usually pre- 
venting that region of DNA from 
being expressed. Methylation is 
believed to be one of the main 
causative factors in HCC. 

“We hypothesized that cer- 
tain mutations would explain 
the reduced production of viral 
proteins and low viral replica- 
tion of occult hepatitis B,” said 
Michael Torbenson, a member of 
the department of pathology at 


of 


Epigenetic 
of HBV replication 
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nucleotides are 
side-by-side 
on the same 
strand of DNA. 
Torbenson and 
his team ana- 
lyzed the HBV 
genome and 
found three 
CpG islands in 
the virus that 
were _methyl- 
ated when the 
Virus infected a host. 

Recent studies have shown 
that liver cells that have been ex- 
posed to HBV DNA also show an 
increase of the protein products 
of DNA methyltransferase genes 
(DNMTs). These genes allow in- 
fected cells to methylate viral 
DNA, silencing it and preventing 
the virus from replicating itself 
in the host. 

The Hopkins researchers went 
on further to demonstrate that, 
in fact, DNA methyltransferase 
genes (DNMTs) can also have 
a negative impact on host cells. 
The upregulated DNMTs can 
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Future hand sanitizers could 
use plasma to kill pathogens 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


In the unceasing rush of medi- 
cal work, the necessity of clean- 
liness is often a burden. Doctors 
and nurses are required to wash 
their hands countless times daily, 
with each time taking upwards 
of a minute. In time-critical situa- 
tions, these minutes add up. New 
technology aims to relieve this 
burden that has plagued hospi- 
tals for so long. 

Researchers at multiple labo- 
ratories around 
the world have 
been develop- 
ing a new type 
of hand sani- 
tizer: one that 
uses plasma to 
quickly and ef- 
ficiently accom- 
plish the same 
task that anti- 
bacterial soap 
currently does. 

Plasma _ of- 
fers many ben- 
efits — namely, 
it would require 
only four sec- 
onds to com- 
pletely sterilize one’s hands. Ad- 
ditionally, it can kill a wide range 
of organisms, including bacteria, 
viruses and fungi. The plasma 
would even be effective through 
barriers such as clothing and oth- 
er skin coverings. 

Gregor Morfill directs the 
Plasma Health Care group at the 
Max Planck Institute for Extra- 
terrestrial Physics in Garching, 
Germany. “Once introduced into 
hospitals, care centers, medical 
practices and other public build- 
ings, I expect that the main effect 
will be the speed of disinfection, 


the benign effects on the skin — _ 


and asa result a significant reduc- 
tion in the (currently, in the U.S.) 2 
million cases of hospital induced 
infections per year,” Morfill wrote 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 
Plasma sprayed by the device 
would use water vapor, oxygen 
and nitrogen in the air, convert- 
ing them into nitric acid and hy- 
drogen peroxide that would kill 
any small organisms it came into 
contact with. This technology has: 
been made into both wall mount- 
ed and portable prototypes, po- 
tenaially available for under $100. 
“The oxygen and nitrogen re- 
active species produced attack the 


bacteria DNA in different ways,” 


Morfill wrote. “In addition, the 
charges in the plasma have elec- 


i 
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Users must insulate their hands from the 
high voltages needed to create the plasma. 


trical as well as chemical effects, | 


which add further bactericidal ef- 
ficiency. In summary, it is a cock- 
tail of small lethal doses that kill 
the pathogens whilst normal cells 
are unaffected.” 

Plasma is a state of matter 
(along with solids, liquids and 
gases) that has a unique set of 
properties. It is gaseous in that 
in has no definite shape or vol- 
ume. Many of the particles that 
make up plasma are in ionized 
form, that is, they are electri- 
cally charged. This results in the 
plasma __ being 
electrically con- 
ductive. 

Adapting 
plasma for use 
on human tis- 
sue _ required 
overcoming 
many challeng- 
es. Plasmas are 
usually found at 
very high tem- 
peratures but for 
these hand sani- 
tizers the plasma 
was made to ex- 
ist at room tem- 
perature. Also, 
because of the 

very high voltage needed to create 
the plasma, sufficient protection 
had to be put in place to protect 
one’s hand from electrocution. 

Morfill lists several challenges 
in creating the plasma hand san- 
itzers, including operating them 
at room temperature and atmo- 
spheric pressure, the speed at 
which it can kill bacteria, the cre- 
ation of a reliable technology that 
is easy to handle and manufac- 
ture, and safety and cost factors. 

Plasma research in differ- 
ent applications is being done at 
Hopkins. 

“We deal with . . . hot plasmas 
produced in large devices for ther- 
monuclear fusion research,” said 
Michael Finkenthal of the Plasma 
Spectroscopy Group in the Hop- 
kins physics department. “In a 
very indirect way, we are now in- 
volved in biomedical applications 
through the use of techniques we 
developed for hot plasma imag- 
ing in the medical domain: [We] 
do X-ray phase contrast measure- 
ments for soft tissue imaging.” 

For Morfill, the next step up is 
to industry. “We are negotiating 
with a number of international 
companies and hope that we will 
come to an agreement this year.” 
In the near future, these new 
hand sanitizers may be ubiqui- 
tous even here at Hopkins. 


also methylate CpG islands in 
the host genome. 

Some of these CpG islands 
are located in genes that regu- 
late carcinoma-linked genes, and 
silencing those genes leads to 
malfunctioning of the host im- 
munoregulatory and tumor sup- 
pressor genes. In short, DNMTs 
have helpful short term effects, 
but may lead to negative long 
term eftects. 

“Cells that are exposed to 


HBV increase their expression of | 


DNMtTs, the proteins that meth- 
ylate DNA, and this in turn leads 
to methylation of viral DNA,” 
Torbenson said. “As viral DNA 
is methylated, viral protein pro- 
duction and viral replication are 
substantially hindered, protect- 
ing the cell from viral replication. 
However, the DNMTs are not en- 
tirely specific, and in this paper 
we show that host DNA can also 
be methylated at the same time 
that viral DNA is being methyl- 
ated. Over time, this methyla- 
tion of host DNA may increase to 
the point that important human 


genes are also affected, which | 


may contribute to the develop- 
ment of carcinoma.” 

Studies similar to Torbenson’s 
have increased with the rising 
prevalence of chronic hepatitis B 
in recent years. 

“The discovery of new and 
more effective treatments for 
individuals with chronic hepa- 
titis B will be accelerated as we 
increase our understanding of 
the basic biology of hepatitis B 
viral replication,” Torbenson 
said. “Epigenetic regulation of 


| change. 
| is a completely 


HBV gene expression and repli- | 


cation represents an exciting and 
previously unknown aspect of 
basic viral biology. There are no 
immediate therapeutic implica- 
tions for new anti-virals, but the 
field of epigenetics and virology 
is quite still quite young.” 

The factors affecting the viral 
gene expression when the DNMT 
proteins are increasingly 
pressed still remain unclear. More 
studies will bring to light the spe- 
cifics of the epigenetic mecha- 
nisms of the HBV, as well as ways 
to make research and detection 
costs more feasible and available. 

“There are several exciting as- 
pects that we are following up. 
For example, we are investigat- 
ing the question of which viral 
gene transcripts are controlled by 
methylation of the different CpG 
islands. 


x | 


We are also exploring | 


the role for methylation in loss | 


of HBeAg expression. 
actively developing new and less 
expansive assays to detect viral 
methylation in the hope of ex- 
tending the ability to detect meth- 
ylation to larger studies as well as 
to countries with fewer research 
resources,” Torbenson said. 


We are | 


windows mobile 7 Suite 
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icrosoft has un- 

veiled its next 

big move: The 

Windows Phone 

7 Series. Despite 
the name change, Microsoft is not 
building any physical phones; it 
is still just the software. 

If you have used (and hated) 
Microsoft’s Windows Mobile 
platform in the past, you are in 
for a sweeping 


This 


different setup, 
wiping out the 
setup of the pre- 
vious work. It is 
offering finger-based touchscreen 
input, integration with Zune and 
Xbox, and a completely new in- 
terface. Microsoft is also putting 
down the hammer in terms of 
hardware requirements and of- 
fering a new software experience. 

Hardware requirements: 

- Large WVGA screen with a 
single aspect ratio 

- Five specific hardware but- 
tons required: Start, back, search 
(a dedicated Bing button), camera 
button and power -- no more, no 
less 

- Capacitive multitouch 

- CPU and GPU requirements 
(beginning with Qualcomm’s 
Snapdragon) 

- Wi-Fi 

- GPS 

- Accelerometer 

- FM radio 

- High resolution camera 

It should be noted that for 
the first time, Microsoft is lay- 
ing down a truly stringent set of 
hardware requirements in order 
for carriers to offer their mobile 
operating system. This means 


4 Guo 


Tech Talk 
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Windows Phone 7 is a big step up from Windows Mobile, with a better interface and apps, as well as integration with Zune and Xbox. 


Windows Phone 7 packs in Jeatures 


that there will be a much more 
consistent experience across the 
board on the hardware side. So 
the ball is in the hardware manu- 
facturer’s court to make some 
sort of differentiation in spite of 
these rather specific hardware re- 
quirements. 

As for the user interface, gone 
is the start menu, drop down box- 
es, windows and lists of icons. Re- 
placing every- 
thing you ever 
knew about mo- 
bile platforms is 
something that 
is surprisingly 
similar to the 
Zune HD, familiar for those who 
have used it. It is a simple setup, 
utilizing large tiles. It is very 
clean, with minimal-to-no clutter. 

The unlock screen contains 
— gasp — information! Includ- 
ing more than just time and date, 
it also has upcoming calendar 
items, the number of unread mes- 
sages and the number of missed 
calls. This is something new. 

After unlocking the phone, 
you are presented with a set of 
highly customizable tiles which 
can link to apps, contact, website, 
photo gallery, playlist, stand- 
alone widgets and hubs. The tiles 
are live, containing updates and 
information about the areas they 
link to. Tiles get promoted by use 
so that your most-used tiles go to 
the top for easy access. 

Microsoft describes hubs as 
an “app that makes sense of your 
apps.” It replaces the screen of 
icons seen on typical layouts. 
Hubs feature a horizontal-scroll- 
ing interface and grouping of 
related elements, with each hub 
containing its own emphasis. 


Hubs include the People Hub, 
Pictures Hub, Games Hub, Mu- 
sic and Video Hub, Marketplace 
Hub and Office Hub. 

The People Hub pulls in con- 
tacts from your various accounts 
in e-mail and social networking 
and gives status updates. It also 
has a panel called “Me” so that 
you can easily update your status 
in your networks. 

The Pictures Hub aggregates 
photos stored on the phone, Face- 
book, Windows Live and other 
connected photo galleries. It also 
allows you to upload and com- 
ment on online photos natively 
within the hub interface. 

Microsoft included the Zune , 
HD with the Music and Video 
Hub. This is a similar model to 
what Apple has done with encap- 
sulating the functionality of the 
iPod into the iPhone. Perhaps the 
job of the Zune was to prepare for 
integration into this platform. 

The Marketplace Hub will be 
analogous to the App store in 
Apple’s scheme. Not much to see 
here yet. Move along. 

Although the Office Hub has 
not yet been revealed, it has a lot 
of potential. If Microsoft can offer 
true Office functionality and pro- 
ductivity, it will have a remark- 
able product on its hands. 

So what do we have at the end 
of the day? Well, technically we 
have nothing until the phones 
start showing up in customers’ 
hands, but in the meantime, it 
seems like Microsoft has put 
forth an impressive bid for a 
new paradigm for mobile func- 
tionality. Is it a big risk? Yes, it’s 
a huge risk. I hope it’s worth it, 
because this is some really novel 
work. 


hecyclemania challenges Hopkins to promote sustainability 


By KATHERINE TAN 
Staff Writer 


You sort the waste from your 
house into piles and recycle them 
according to categories: Paper, 
aluminum and glass. But did 
you know that Hopkins recycles? 
Richard Abraham, the recycling 
coordinator for Hopkins, reveals 
a little known fact: Almost half 
of the Hopkins population is not 
aware that we do recycle. 

Baltimore City uses the single- 
stream recycling method, where 
all recyclable items are thrown 
into a single bin, hardly distin- 
guishable from a normal trash 
canin terms of appearance. These 
items are then sent to a factory, 
where the contents are trans- 
ported via conveyer belt across 
several stations. Workers at each 
station pick out large, recyclable 
items, such as cardboard, glass 
and paper. At the end of the line, 
all that is left is trash. 

“The single-stream method 
is used because it saves effort,’ 
Abraham said. Only one recy- 
cling receptacle is needed, and 
you do not have to educate the 
public on how to sort their recy- 
clable items, as the only neces- 
sary skill is being able to place 
something in a bin. 

Nevertheless, Abraham points 
out many disadvantages about 
the single-stream recycling pro- 
cess. First of all, the workers can 
only take away large, noticeable, 
pure items for recycling. These 
items move through the conveyer 
belt very quickly and the human 
eye can only spot a limited num- 
ber of recyclables. Hence, there 


t 


are bound to be other, smaller 
pieces of recyclable paper at the 
end of the line which are simply 
thrown away. 

Another drawback of this sys- 
tem is that different recyclable 
items, like glass and paper, are 
mixed together, which makes the 
recycling process tougher. “Unfor- 
tunately,” Abraham said, “Ameri- 
ca does not have the resources to 
separate glass from paper, so we 
ship them to other countries.” 

By “countries,” he means de- 
veloping Asian countries like 
China and India. “This technol- 
ogy is not rocket science,” Abra- 
ham said, “it is just that we do not 
want to spend money on this.” 
Shipping these items over the 
Pacific Ocean requires more time 
and resources; hence, separating 
pieces of paper from glass actual- 
ly becomes more expensive than 
reproducing the materials. 

“T do not like single-stream 
processes.” Abraham admits. So, 
when he took over the recycling 
efforts in Hopkins, he created 
special bins, with compartments 
specifically for different items, 
such as paper, bottles and trash. 

One interesting fact to note 
is that the plastic bags used for 
recycling bins are always clear, 
while the ones used for trash 
as always black. “When I see a 
black bag, I just throw it away. 
But when I see a clear bag, | take 
notice of its contents, so that I 
know where to send the items it 
contains. I don’t want to send the 
glass bottles to the paper mill, for 
instance,” he said. 

For several years, Hopkins 
has been participating in Recy- 


clemania, a recycling competi- 
tion among schools all over the 
nation. This year, the number of 
participating schools rose to 516, 
with five different competing 
categories, such as recycling per- 
centages. “It is fun, and is a way 
to promote recycling,” Abraham 
said. 

A public high school in Bal- 
timore can compete with Hop- 
kins and compare recycling 
stats. Similarly, Hopkins could 
compete with other Ivy League 
universities, which is part of 
the campaign for a competition 
around campus right now. 

In Recyclemania, items in 
recycle bins all over campus 
are collected and measured ev- 
ery week. The 
more recycled 
items collected, 
the higher the 
chance an insti- 
tution stands to 
win. Therefore, 
several schools 
have been try- 
ing hard to 
advertise this 
competition, 
such as creat- 
ing inter-dorm 
competitions, 
awareness days 
and animated 
commercials. 

“Many people 
are not aware 
about, recycling 
here in Hop- 
kins. I try my 
best to advertise 
whatever I can, 
but I am only 


-——— 


one lone man.” Abraham said. 

“I wouldn't say that everyone 
cares about recycling, but some of 
the academic professors certainly 
do. One of the past presidents did 
not really care about recycling, as 
he had other plans to expand the 
school,” Abraham said. “It’s im- 
portant, but you always have to 
keep sustainability in mind.” 

He hopes that student groups 
take the initiative to participate 
in recycling. He gives the exam- 
ple of fraternities, which could 
organize an inter-frat recycling 
competition focusing on glass 
bottles. “I'd like to see student 

leaders coming up to me and tell 
me they are interested. I’d be glad 
to help them out.” 
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The Recycle JHU website lists recycling statistics by week. 
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M. Lax, From B1 

From the start of the season- 
opening game on Friday night, 
the Jays dominated all aspects of 
play. 

The offense scored 14 goals 
in the first three quarters of the 
game, and the defense held Man- 
hattan scoreless for 53 minutes 
and 14 seconds — the longest 


single-game shutout streak for 
Hopkins under head coach Dave 
Pietramala. 

Hopkins improved to 8-2 in 
season-openers under Pietrama- 
la, who picked up career victory 
number 130th with the win. 

Senior attackman Steven Boyle 
put on a show at his last season- 
opening game at Homewood 
field. Boyle scored a career-high 
six goals and totaled a career- 
high eight points. He had a hand 
in seven of Hopkins’s first nine 
goals as he scored five times and 
handed out both of his assists, 
one to Nate Matthews and one 
to Hunter Rodgers, in the first 32 
minutes of the game. 

In addition, he scored back- 


to-back unassisted goals in the 
first seven minutes to give the 
Jays a 2-0 lead, before Mike 
Maydick and Michael Kim- 
mel scored a pair of goals in a 
seven-minute span to push the 
lead to 4-0 early in the second 
quarter. 


The Jay defense held strong 
and played phenomenally, limit- 


SPORTS 


Men’s lacrosse has promising season openers 


kins, before sophomore Steven 
Burke got in the game. Burke 
posted four saves while allow- 
ing three goals over the final 13 
minutes. Hopkins allowed just 
seven shots and forced 19 turn- 
overs in the first three quarters. 

Boyle had twice scored four 
goals in a game and his previous 
career-high of seven points came 
in a 15-7 win against Navy last 
season. Mat- 
thews tallied 
the first hat trick 
of his career and 
Kimmel added 
an assist to go 
along with his 
second quarter 
goal. 

The Jays 
held command- 
ing advantages 
in shots (40-23), 


ground balls 
(45-24) and 
face-offs (15- 
of-20). Senior 


Michael Powers 
and junior Matt 
Dolente 


were 

both 7-of-9 on 

face-offs for the 
Jays. 

On Tues- 


day, the fifth- 
ranked Jays 
took on Dela- 
ware at Home- 
wood field. Se- 
nior attackman 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Freshman midfielder John Ranagan scored a goal on three shots in limited playing time against Delaware. 


ing the Jaspers to three combined 
shots in the second and third 
quarters. Boyle was just getting 
started after his two-goal spree 
and netted three more by the 
third quarter, to make it 9-0 Jays. 

Hopkins added five more 
goals in the final six minutes of 
the third quarter, to make it 14-0 
after three periods. 

Freshman Zach Palmer got 
his first career goal in his first ca- 
reer game as a Jay, and Matthews 
added two more after that. Boyle 
scored yet again, followed short- 
ly by a goal from sophomore Will 
McCance. 

Senior Goalie Michael 
Gvozden registered five saves 
in 47 minutes of action for Hop- 


Steven Boyle, 
midfielder Mi- 
chael Kimmel, 
and attackman 
Kyle Wharton combined for 11 
goals and six assists, and they 
lead Hopkins to a 15-7 win over 
the 13th-ranked Blue Hens. The 
win improves the Jays’ record 
to 2-0 this season and 7-0 all- 
time against Delaware. 

The first half of play was 
dominated on the field by Dela- 
ware, but on the scoreboard by 
the Jays. 

The Blue Hens out shot the 
Jays 26-15 in the first half, but 
Hopkins was able to hold a 7-4 
lead heading into the second 
half. 

After John Austin scored for 
Delaware with 6:53 remaining 
in the second quarter, Kevin 
Boyle scored the first of his 


four goals of the night, and ig- 
nited a 9-1 Jay run in the pro- 
cess. 


The start of the second half 


started off on a strong note as 
Kimmel drew a double-team at 


the top of the box and quickly | 
fed senior Max Chautin for his | 


first goal of the season less than | 
two minutes into the third quar- | 


ter. 

Boyle and Wharton both 
scored goals less then two min- 
utes apart, extending the lead to 
10-4 in the middle of the third 
period. 

After a Delaware goal, the 
Jays struck for five goals in a 
span of just over four minutes 
midway through the fourth 


quarter to extend the lead to 15- | 


5; 

Kimmel ignited the second 
half of the 9-1 Jay scoring spree 
as he threaded a pass to Boyle 
on the backdoor for a man-up 
goal with 10 minutes, 44 seconds 
remaining, before freshmen 
John Ranagan and Zach Palmer 
struck for unassisted goals less 
than 90 seconds apart to make 
it 13-5. 

A laser from Wharton with 
6 minutes, 29 seconds left was 
followed eight seconds later by 
Boyle’s fourth of the game, off 
a feed from junior Eric DiPros- 
pero to account for Hopkins’ 
final goal. 

The scoreboard read 15-5. 
Delaware got two more goals in 
the final six to account for the 
15-7 final score. 

In a game that saw the Jays 
get at least a point from nine 
different players, it was Kim- 
mel’s three goals and personal- 
best four assists for a career- 
high seven points that led the 
way. 

Boyle, who opened the sea- 
son with an eight-point show- 
ing against Manhattan, added 
four goals and one assist, while 
Wharton had a five-point effort 
of his own — matching his ca- 
reer high. 

Senior Michael Gvozden led 
the Jay defense as he posted 12 
saves. 

The Hopkins defense held 
the Delaware leading scorer 
Curtis Dickson to just one 
goal. 


W. lacrosse hopes for more of the same after debut win 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


For just the 11th time in the 
35 seasons of Hopkins women’s 
lacrosse, the team laced up their 
cleats and braved the cold of Feb- 
ruary for a match. Considering 
the 14-7 rout of George Mason 
(0-2), perhaps head coach Janine 
Tucker should consider starting 
every season in such a 
manner. 

With a strong showing 
on Saturday and the com- 
ing game against George- 
town, the Jays are hoping 
to erase the memory of 
last season, where they 
finished 5-12. 

Hopkins began the 
game with a bang, scoring 
two straight goals, only 
to lose momentum as the 
first half wore on, resem- 
bling the weak team from 
last year. 

However, the Jays re- 
turned to dominance in the 

_second half. The team was 
noticeably more aggressive 
and powerful, showing a 
glimpse of the possibilities 
for this season. 

But this game cannot 


we practice everyday,” freshman 
standout Monica Fischer said. 
“We did not play near our high- 
est level at all and came out slow 
in the beginning.” 

The Patriots’ dominance lasted 
until precisely 24 minutes 55 sec- 
onds into the second period. Los- 
ing in the game 5-7, Coach Tucker 
noted that Hopkins “could have 
easily folded.” 


and closed the match, scoring the 
final goal of the game, to round 
out a tremendously impressive 
showing of athleticism. Along 
with five goals on the day, Mc- 
Caffrey also had three draw con- 
trols and three ground balls. 
Another notable athlete of the 
game was Monica Fischer, who 
showed herself as a highly capable 
midfielder for the Jays, scoring 


with eight saves in the cage and 
a caused turnover in her first 
college game. In comparison, 
Patriots goalie Sara Longobucco 
posted 12 saves. 

The Jays cut turnovers in half 
during the second period, while 
the Patriots got increasingly 
sloppy as play wore on, commit- 
ting 16 fouls in the second half. 

For Coach Tucker, she said 

last year was “the worst 


season I have ever expe- 
rienced,” in her career 
as both an athlete and a 
coach. She said the young 
team was “thrown at the 
wolves [but] learned a tre- 
mendous amount” from 
the experience. 

Their performance last 
season is in stark contrast 
to Coach Tucker’s normal 
winning average of .609 at 
the Division I Level. 

This year, Coach Tuck- 
er’s game plan is to focus 
on three core values in 
the hopes of regaining the 
winning tradition of Hop- 
kins lacrosse: the attitude 
with which the team takes 
the field, a focus on ag- 
gression throughout play 
and a strong work ethic. 


necessarily be taken as a Their next game is 
true forecast of performance against powerhouse 
this season, since George Georgetown, a match 
Mason is one of the weaker Fischer feels confident 
teams on the schedule. They meeting. 

fell 15-10 in a game last year, eee _ _FILEPHOTO “They are a great lacrosse 
against the then-nationally- Sophmore Colleen McCaffrey had a line of five goals, one assist and three draw controls against George Mason. team and if we fully prepare 


ranked Jays. 
Sophomore attack Colleen 
McCaffrey scored the first goal of 


Instead, they put their “heart 


the game, her first of a career-ty- 
ing six points, a career-high five 
goals for the day. 

After an unassisted shot by 
senior Angela Hughes, George 
Mason took control of the half. 
The period ended with Hopkins 
down 4-5, leading to frustration 
in the locker room. 

“Being down at halftime re- 
ally let us know that we weren’t 

_ playing at our usual pace, very 
out of rhythm, and I knew we 
could come back if we played like 


and grit” into the game and 
fought; the turning point for what 
became a blowout. McCaffrey 
went on a scoring drive, “riding a 
wave of aggressiveness” to score 
four goals in the second half and 
assist on another. 

Following a goal by sopho- 
more Candace Rossi just 42 sec- 
onds later, followed by another 
goal by Rossi less than a minute 
later, Hopkins broke the game 
open, scoring nine straight points 
to end the match. 

Fittingly, McCaffrey opened 


twice in her collegiate debut. 

“I felt like I was ready to play 
hard and do everything I could 
to help contribute to the team’s 
win,” Fischer said. “I felt like I 
played with confidence and re- 
ally wanted to come out with a 
victory.” 

Coach Tucker also noted the 
elite level at which Fischer played 
on Saturday, remarking that the 
freshman “played like a veteran” 
and was one of the “fiercest com- 
petitors” on the team. 

Freshman goalie Cosette 
Larash allowed only seven goals, 


se sme 


at practice and execute come 

game time, we expect a good out- 
come,” Fischer said. 

Coach Tucker is “very excited” 


about the match, an opponent > 


which Hopkins lost to last year 
11-6, as the Hoyas dominated the 
second half. 

She stressed the need to “play 
smart” by focusing on defense and 
avoiding fouls. This week’s game 
against Georgetown will be the 
ultimate test of the new (and hope- 
fully improved) lacrosse team, as 
the Jays take on the nationally 7th- 
ranked Hoyas with a new game 
plan and a determination to win. 
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Freshman Paul Marcello won the 133-pound title against McDaniel’s Tom Goretsas. 


Wrestling ends season 
with fourth-place finish 


By CECILIA FURLONG 
Staff Writer 


Fresh off two wins from the 
previous Sunday, Hopkins wres- 
tling pulled off a fourth-place 
finish at the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship this past Sat- 
urday in Hoboken, N,J. 

Led by freshman Paul Mar- 
cello’s 133-pound title, the Jays 
improved four places from last 
year’s eighth-place finish in the 
conference, totaling 52 points on 
the day. 

“We tripled the points we 
earned at this year’s Conference 
Championships compared to 
last year’s, so that really speaks 
volumes about our new fresh- 
man wrestlers, like Paul Mar- 
cello,” junior Patrick Stanley 
said. 

Marcello was the Jays’ 
lone champion, winning the 
133-pound title on a 3-2 decision 
over McDaniel’s Tom Goretsas. 
Marcello avenged his previous 
loss to Goretsas, a 12-6 defeat 
during the regular season. 

“My last match of the champi- 
onship was to a kid who had pre- 
viously beaten me so it felt amaz- 
ing to avenge that loss,” Marcello 
said. 

“After I won, I looked over at 
my coach and said, ‘Iowa, here 
we come.” . 

Marcello, seeded second over- 
all in the 133-pound bracket, 
opened up with an 8-3 win over 
Merchant Marine Academy’s Ian 
Niseley, followed by a 4-3 semifi- 
nal win over the third seed, Alex 
Blank of Ursinus. 

With the win, Marcello im- 
proves to 17-5 on the season and 
becomes only the eighth Jay in 
school history to claim a Centen- 
nial Conference crown. The win 
also gives him a six-match win- 
ning streak, along with wins in 
12 of his last 14 matches. 

Marcello attributes his current 
winning streak to his teammates. 

“Looking around the room 
you see everyone busting their 
butts. It’s inspirational and you 
want to work just as hard as they 
are,” he said. 

Marcello will represent the 
Jays at the NCAA Champion- 
ships in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
March 5-6. 

When looking at next year’s 
squad, Marcello said, “Our goal 
is to make our way into the top 
three teams in the conference 
and to send as many people to 
Iowa as possible so we can get 
our second, third and many more 
All-Americans.” 

Marcello was almost joined 
in Iowa by his teammate, junior 
Patrick Stanley, who came up just 
short in the 184-pound weight 
class, taking second to Nate Mur- 
ren of Ursinus in a 6-3 defeat. 

Stanley, who had been in- 
jured most of the season, en- 
tered the tournament unseeded. 
He then knocked off the number 
three seed, McDaniel’s Will Yeo, 
12-1 in the quarterfinals before 
taking down the two seed Erik 
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Schott from Merchant Marine 
Academy 12-10 in the semifinal 
match. 

“J had a neck injury the entire 
year, so it was frustrating going 
into Centennials with hardly one 
match on the season,” Stanley 
said. 

“I'm used to getting 35-50 
matches a season. I fully healed 
literally a week and a half be- 
fore conferences, so it was kind 
of difficult to prepare. I did a lot 
of weightlifting when I wasn’t 
cleared to wrestle, so that helped 
a little bit.” 

The Jays also got third-place 
finishes from sophomore Adam 
Stevens, junior Eric Levenseller 
and freshman Reid Mosquera. 

Stevens took third in the 
125-pound weight class with a 
9-5 victory over the three seed, 
Washington and Lee’s Ben Ers- 
ing. 
In the 165-pound weight class, 
Levenseller took down Harris 
Papas of Ursinus 5-2 to claim 
third, and earn his team-leading 
24th win on the season. 

Mosquera equaled his team- 
mates’ efforts with his third- 
place finish in the 197-pound 
weight class with a 2-1 win over 
the fifth seed, Stevens’ Ernie 
Guaimano. 

Junior Ben Kauffman and 
freshman Andrew Giannascoli 
also contributed fourth-place fin- 
ishes for the Jays. 

“As a team, we definitely im- 
proved exponentially,” Marcello 
said. 

“We went from eighth out of 
eight teams in the conference to 
fourth. . . People did not respect 
Hopkins wrestling, but they will 
learn to fear the Jays.” 

“Td like to attribute my team’s 
commitment to bettering them- 
selves as a key factor in my six- 
match winning streak,” Marcello 
added. 

Marcello gave credit to Ste- 
vens, Matt Nelson and Rocky 
Barilla. 

“They are my drill partners 
and had the most direct affect on 
my wrestling besides my coach- 
es,” he said. 

“We always want to shoot for 
that Conference Championship 
first and foremost as a team, so 
we didn’t reach our team goal,” 
Stanley said. 

“Next year, instead of our 
goal being just the champion- 
ship, we should focus more on 
beating each team one at a time. 
.- I truly believe that next year is 
going to be a first-place finish in 
the conferences and we should 
be one of the top-15 teams in the 
nation.” 

For now, Stanley is focusing 
on having some well-earned re- 
laxation time. 

“lm just ready to enjoy 
Spring Break ‘010 down South,” 
he said. 

My goal for next season is to 
enjoy wrestling like I used to and 
have more fun. I've been wres- 
tling since I was a little kid so I’m 
just about sick of it.” 
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boyle dominates season opener 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Statf Writer 


Decorated attackman 
ven Boyle got his se 
underway with a 
performance Friday, scoring a 
career-high six goals and_ 
counting fora Personal-best e 
of Hopkins’s 14 points in the ] 
14-3 season opening , 
of Manhattan Colle 
Boyle the third The News-Lette? 
Athlete of the Week recognition 
of his Hopkins career. 

Boyle got off to a quick start, 
scoring five of the team’s first 
nine goals and assisting on two 
others. In the game’s first seven 
minutes, the senior started the 
barrage, scoring on_ back-to- 
back goals to put Hopkins up 
2-0. 

The Jays would not relinquish 
their big lead, and only allowed 
three Manhattan goals after be- 
ing up 14-0 through three quar- 
ters. Boyle had scored four goals 
in a game twice before, and with 
Friday’s performance broke his 
career-high points record of sev- 
en, attained last season in a 15-7 
victory over Navy. 

Boyle is one of three return- 
ing starters on attack, along with 
Kyle Wharton and Chris Boland. 
The trio combined for 83 goals 
and 36 assists last season for an 
offense that averaged 11 and a 
half goals per game. They must 
keep up their production in or- 
der for the Jays to improve upon 
their quarter final showing last 
season. 

Boyle, a four-year starter, has 
built an impressive legacy dur- 
ing his career, and is still not fin- 
ished. Last year, despite missing 
two games, he tallied 21 goals 
and 17 assists, and is on pace to 
become only the 19th player in 


Ste- 
nior season 
dominati ng 


ac- 
ight 
ays’ 
obliteration 
8& earning 


|_VITAL STATISTICS _ 


Year: Senior 


Major: Political Science 


Hopkins Highlights: 
First JHU freshman to earn 
All-America honors since 


e 
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Boyle scored six goals against Manhattan and four goals against Delaware this week. 


Hopkins Lacrosse’s storied his- 
tory to total 150 career points. 
Boyle is also a two-time Honor- 
able Mention USILA All-America 
recognition. 

Boyle is an integral part of 
the offensive unit for Hopkins, 
which is in prime position to be 
even more potent than it was 
last season. The team ranked 
eighth nationally in scoring of- 
fense (11.53), seventh in the na- 
tion in points per game (18.73) 
and fourth in assists per game 
(7.2). This is the highest Hopkins 
has finished in scoring offense 
since 2005, when the Jays placed 
sixth. 

Last season, the Jays had five 
players who totaled at least 18 
goals and 11 assists; four of those 
five return this season. Also, 
players who accounted for 70 
percent of Hopkins’ goals and 83 


are back. 

Add in the fact that the Jays 
have scored in double figures 
in 30 of their past 38 games and 
that their shooting percentage 
from last season of .329 is four 
percent higher than that of the 


' percent of its-assistsdast seasom-y 


1992. Has won USILA All- 
American Honorable Mention 
twice; freshman and junior. 


2007 team, the last Hopkins team 


pionship, and it’s clear that this 


to take home the national cham- 


year’s squad can certainly make 
a deep run. 

Already off to a spectacular 
start, Boyle’s season could be the 
finest of his career — if history is 
any indicator, it certainly will be 
productive. 

As a freshman, Boyle started 
in 16 of 17 games for Hopkins, 
and became the first freshman 
Jay to earn All-America honors 
since 1992. He finished that sea- 
son second on the team in goals 
(37), second in assists (14), and 
third in goals (23). His 37 points 
and 23 goals were tied for eighth 
in the nation among all fresh- 
men. 

In 2008, Boyle continued his 
strong play, scoring 19 goals and 
tallying 15 assist for 34 points, 
good for third on the team. 

Even after missing two games, 
Boyle tallied 38 points, which, 
althougl»-~was four more, points 
than he scored the previous sea- 
son, was only fifth on the team, a 
testament to Hopkins’s offensive 
prowess. 

With the Hopkins lacrosse 
team ranked in the top five in the 
nation, and with the career-high 
numbers being posted by Boyle, 
a return to glory might not be 
that far off. 


Track teams compete at Keough Invitational 


Both teams reel in solid performances and gear up for Centennial Championships 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Last weekend the Hopkins 
Track team traveled up to Haver- 
ford, Pa. to compete in the Ke- 
ough Invitational. Top perform- 
ers included shot-putter Luke 
Sand, mid-distance runner Laura 
Paulsen, hurdler Anita Mikki- 
lineni and sprinter Paula Osborn. 

The event started off with 
men’s 55-meter hurdles. Fresh- 
man Traci Dutton and sopho- 
more Matt Stankiewicz were the 
top performers for the Jays, fin- 
ishing in 8.55 and 8.65 seconds, 
respectively, good for eighth and 
ninth place. 

The team’s 4x200-meter relay 
finished in sixth place in 1:34.61. 
Junior Derek Cheng was the 
team’s top finisher in the mile, 
finishing in 4:32.63. Freshman 

Josh Baker finished in 4:46.22. 

In the 55-meter dash, senior 
Chris DeLaiglesia took 21st in 
7.04 seconds. Senior Lee Ouyang 
finished in 7.33. Junior Brahma 
Kumar was the Jays’ top per- 
former in the 400-meter dash, 
finishing seventh in 53.05. 

Freshman Benjamin Press 
took 12th in the 800-meter run, 
finishing in 2:00.26. Sophomore 
Mickey Borsellino and freshman 
Joseph Sacchetti finished just be- 
hind Press in 14th and 15th, re- 
spectively, with times of 2:00.74 
and 2:01.50. Junior Brandon Han 


- took 24th in 2:02.93. 


DeLaiglesia again was the 
team’s top performer in the 
200-meter dash, taking eighth in 
23.59. Kumar took 26th in 25.13. 
The team had a strong show- 
ing in the 3,000-meter run, with 
three Jays finishing in the top 20. 

Sophomore Brett Schwartz 


(The News-Letter staff writer) 
took eighth in 9:10.13, followed 
by freshman Ryan Kirlin in 11th 
in 9:24.99 and freshman David 
Ringwood in 17th in 9:34.16. 

Stankiewicz was the Jays’ best 
finisher in the long jump, finishing 
13th with his jump of 6.07 meters. 
Sophomore Harper Wilson’s jump 
of 5.82 meters earned him 18th 
place. He was also the team’s top 
performer in the triple jump, taking 
ninth with his jump of 12.38 meters. 

Freshman Lanre Adekola took 
sixth in the high jump, jumping 
1.75 meters. Matthew Trachten- 
berg finished fourth for the Jays 
in the pole vault, successfully 
clearing 4.25 meters. 

The team’s best event was 
the shot put. Sophomore Luke 
Sand took second place with his 
throw of 13.73 meters. Junior 
Ryan Lino’s throw of 13.30 me- 
ters earned him fourth, and ju- 
nior Steve Levinson took sixth, 
throwing 12.01 meters. 

The women’s team also per- 
formed well. To begin the fes- 
tivities, junior Anita Mikkilineni 
took second place in the 55 meter 
hurdles in 8.91 seconds, her best 
time of the season. 

Freshmen Alexa Tzaferos and 
Kristin Spera took 13th and 14th, 
respectively, with their times of 
10.10 and 10.16 seconds. 

Freshman Anne Monagle 
was the team’s best finisher in 
the mile, taking fourth place in 
5:22.02. Sophomore Megan Sei- 
boldt finished 23rd in 5:52.32. 
Senior Paula Osborn finished 
second in the 400-meter dash in 
1:00.82. Sophomore Jackie Fergu- 
son also finished strongly, taking 
ninth in 1:03.95. 

Hopkins had a strong show- 
ing in the 800-meter run, with 


seven Jays finishing in the top 15. 

Senior Laura Paulsen finished 
second in 2:16.66, followed by 
freshman Elizabeth Provost in 


seventh (2:24.18), junior Elizabeth | 


Laseter in ninth (2:25.50) and 
sophomore Cassie Cummings in 
10th (2:26.15). 

Senior Mary O’Grady came in 
12th place (2:26.76), followed by 


sophomore Cecilia Furlong (The | 


News-Letter staff writer) in 14th 
(2:27.22), and Marie Ferguson in 
15th (2:27.62). 

Tzaferos was the team’s best 
finisher in the 200-meter dash, fin- 
ishing in 29.09 seconds. In the long 


fe took 13th, jumping 4.69 meters. 

In the triple jump, Mikkilineni 
and freshman Tracey Vill took 
10th and 11th, respectively, with 
their jumps of 9.55 meters, and 
9.52 meters. Amalfe again was 
the team’s best performer in the 
high jump, jumping 1.48 meters. 

Freshman Emily Kashka fin- 
ished fourth in the pole vault, 
clearing 3.05 meters. Like the men’s 
team, the women’s team also had a 
strong showing in the shot put. 

Freshman Alana Merkow 
finished second, throwing 12.10 
meters. Senior Krystina Laucik 
finished fourth with her throw 
of 10.58 meters, and Amalfe fin- 
ished fifth with a 10.25-meter 
throw. 

The team will return to Haver- 
ford next weekend to compete 
at the Centennial Conferenc 
Championships. 

“We can definitely win at 
conferences,” Cummings. said. 
“We're very confident in our per- 
formance right now. We did re- 
ally well this season, and if we 
give a little extra effort, we can 
take the championship.” 
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M. basketball wraps up the season 


By CASEY NAVIN 
Staff Writer 


In their last game of the sea- 
son, men’s basketball completed 
an impressive game on Saturday, 
falling just short of Washington 
College, with a final score of 72- 
69 

After winning a close game 
against Franklin and Marshall on 
Wednesday, the Jays headed into 
the match on Saturday confident 
in their abilities to work together 
in tough situations 

This final match left Hopkins 
with a 12-13 season overall and 
an 8-10 season within the Cen- 
tennial Conference. The Wash- 
ington Shoremen ended _ their 
winning season 13-9 overall and 
11-7 within the conference. 

Leading most of the game, 
top scorers for Hopkins included 
seniors Andrew  Farber-Miller 
and Pat O’Connell. Farber-Miller 
helped score 21 points with seven 
rebounds. He ended his Hopkins 
career with a total of 792 points 
scored, 445 rebounds and 38 
blocks. 

O’Connell managed a career- 
high nine assists and managed to 
score 12 points with five boards 
for the Jays. During his time at 
Hopkins, O’Connell scored 846 
points with 394 rebounds, 236 
assists and 171 rebounds. This 
was also the last game for Matt 
Dapas. 

Junior Mike Henrici was also 
a high scorer, contrib- 
uting nine points to the 
game. 

The Jays had a very 
successful first half 
of the game, execut- 
ing their plays well and making 
more than half of all shots from 
the field, as well as 80 percent of 
all three-pointers. 

Going into halftime, Hopkins 
led the game 43-29. With nearly 
nine minutes left in the first half, 
sophomore Sean O'Connor shot 
a three-pointer to give the Jays a 
five-point lead over Washington. 

This was followed by an excit- 
ing 10-0 run. Fellow sophomore 
Danny Gergen helped finish 
off the run with another three- 
pointer giving Hopkins the lead 


with a score of 
33-21. 

Shoremen 
Andrew Cham- 
bers and Kevin 
Breslin reduced 
Hopkins’ lead 
by making con- 
secutive layups. 
Hopkins came 
back an- 
other successful 
run (10-4) led by 
Farber-Miller. 

In the sec- 
ond half of the 
game, Hopkins 
tried to hold 
off the might of 
the Shoremen. 
Henrici helped 
increase the 
Hopkins lead to 
16 with a two- 
point shot. 

The Shoremen 
then countered 
with a notable 
11-5 run of their 
own, cutting the 
Hopkins lead in 
half. O’Connor 
helped to push the lead back 
into the double-digit zone with 
a three pointer, with roughly 11 
minutes still left in the game. 

Nevertheless, the Shoremen 
proved their place as leaders in 
the Centennial Conference, as 
they finished the game with a 
28-13 run, leaving Hopkins high 
and dry. Chambers 
dished out 13 of those 
28 points, including the 
last six of the game. 

With four minutes 
left in the game, fresh- 
man Adam Spengler helped 
Hopkins with a layup, making it 
a two-point game. Chambers and 
Sal Shittino responded to give 
Washington a three-point lead. 
O'Connell helped tie up the score 
66-66 by completing a three- 
point shot. 

Sophomore Tim McCarty 
gave Hopkins a point lead af- 
ter making a free throw shot. 
Washington took back the lead 
with 22 seconds left in the 
game as Chambers made an- 
other successful shot. Henrici 


with 
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Sean O'Connor scored seven points in 18 minutes of game time. 


tied up the game yet again, 
completing a 17-foot shot from 
the field. 


With nine seconds left on 
the clock, the Shoremen moved 
quickly, passing the ball to 


Chambers, who made the game- 
winning bucket. 

Though Hopkins made a 
higher percentage of shots than 
Washington did, by turning 
over the ball 18 times during 
the game, Hopkins opened the 
door for Washington to score 24 
points. 

Hopkins ended the season 
with a well-played game, work- 
ing together as a team to fight to 
the finish. 

Freshman Mike Rhoads of- 
fered some perspective on the 
game. “It’s hard to end the sea- 
son on a buzzer beater loss, but 
seniors O’Connell, Farber-Miller 
and Dapas ended their careers 
with really strong performanc- 
es,” Rhoads said. 

The Jays plan on improving 
their game and having another 
strong season next year. 


Swim teams 
look to 
locus on NCAA 
Championships 


SWIM, From B12 
NCAA B time and stands at third 
all-time in school history. Tsay 
earned her third medal as she 
finished third in the 200-meter 
breaststroke. Her time of 2:24.13 
is an NCAA B time. The Jays 
finished with a gold medal per- 
formance in the 400-meter free 
relay. The team of Tsay, Gardner, 
Villegas and Rogers swam an 


| NCAA B time of 3:29.43. 


When asked how she man- 
aged to recover from each race 
and focus on the next, Tsay re- 
plied “I spent a lot of time in the 
warm-down pool and drank flu- 


| ids to keep myself hydrated and 


ready for my next race. I tried to 
stay in the moment and not dwell 
on past races. If any one race did 


8 | not go as I planned, I channeled 
jump, sophomore Stephanie Amal- | 


that energy into my next race 
and just focused on getting to the 
wall as fast as I could.” 

The Hopkins men finished the 
championships with all five re- 
lays placing in the top three (all 
with NCAA B times). Thomas 
(100 and 200-meter backstroke) 
and Nam (200-meter breaststroke) 
were also podium finishers for 
the men, with Thomas posting a 
pair of A times and eight swim- 


| mers combining for 13 B times. 


The women had nine podium 
finishes of their own, including 
gold for Rogers, Tsay and the 
400-meter free relay team. All 
five relay teams for the women 
also posted NCAA B times, and 
five swimmers combined to post 
10 individual B times. 

Both men’s and women’s teams 
now look forward for the 2010 
NCAA Championships, beginning 
March 17 in Minneapolis, Minn. 

“At the NCAA Champion- 
ships, | hope that our team will 
be ready to swim faster than we 
ever imagined,” Tsay said. “Com- 
ing back at night to swim in the 
finals would definitely be an 
honor.” 
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Sophomore Jacob Barnaby competed in the 2010 ITA DIlI Championships. 


M. tennis finishes 
tournament with two wins 


M. TENNIS, From B12 

with wins at first and third. Alex 
Nemerov and Bobby MacTag- 
gart picked up the first point of 
the match, beating Barnaby and 
Blythe 8-2. Maldow and Wang 
evened the match at 1-1 with an 
8-5 win over sixth-ranked James 
Muliawan and Nikola Ljuboja. 
Mernit and Rauck won a close 
9-7 match over Duke Miller and 
Jeremy King to give Hopkins a 
2-1 lead. 

Jon Spero evened the match at 
2-2 with a straight sets win Grist 
at fifth singles. Wang gave Hop- 
kins back a one-point lead with 
a 6-3, 7-5 win over MacTaggart at 
second. It was a special win for 
Wang, as it gave him his 47th ca- 
‘reer singles win. This moved him 
into a tie for third in school his- 
tory. 

At first, 13th-ranked Mal- 
dow rebounded for a three-set 
win over Nemerov, 0-6, 6-3, 6-2. 
Barnaby followed with a straight 
sets win at sixth over Harsha 
Rao. The Jays and the Tartans 
continued their match point 


swapping. Muliawan made it a 
5-3 match with a close three-set 
win over Elgort at third. Hersh 
was able to wrap up the match 
with a 7-5, 6-0 win over Miller at 
fourth. 

“The team did a great job of 
bouncing back this weekend,” 
said Mernit. “After taking a re- 
ally tough and unexpected loss 
on Friday, we were able to put it 
in the past and focus on the next 
two matches. We really stepped 
up when we had to and made 
sure that we were winning all 
the big points.” 

Wang viewed the tournament 
as a source of motivation towards 
getting better. 

“The tournament also helped 
us see how much more work we 
have to do to beat the best teams 
in the nation such as Wash U,” 
Wang said. “That match should 
add some fuel to the fire for the 
Jays in the future.” 

The Jays will now have three 
weeks of rest before they return 
to action on Monday, March 15 at 
Flagler in sunny Florida. 
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Tuis Day in Sports 


February 25, 1981- NHL's most penal- 
ized game; Bruins vs. Northstars, 84 
penalties 


February 25, 1990- Australia beat Paki- 
stan 2-0, to win the Cricket World Series 
Cup. 


CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


W. Lacrosse vs. Princeton 1 p.m. 
SUNDAY 


M. Lacrosse vs. Siena 12 p.m. 


W. basketball closes regular season with win M. & W. swimming put 


By #&F FREY ZHU 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins women’s basket- 
ball team closed out their regular 
season last Saturday. Since the 
Lady Jays had already made the 
playoffs, this last game did not 
really matter. 

The win would only serve as 
a Hopkins home-field advantage 
for the first playoff game against 
Dickinson College. It also served 
as a source of momentum for the 
team going into the playoffs. In 
the end, Hopkins came out victo- 
rious with a win over Washing- 
ton College, 78-62. 

ft was Senior Day at Goldfarb 
Gym and all of the players start- 
ing the game were seniors. 15 sec- 
onds into the start of the game, 
senior Anastasia Wynn nailed 
a three-pointer to give Hopkins 
the lead. 

The Shorewomen responded 
quickly, Sally O’Donnell drained 
a three to put the Shorewomen up 
by four, 7-3. However, this would 
be the largest lead Washington 
would maintain over Hopkins. 
The Lady Jays battled back to 
gain a momentary lead 4:37 into 
the game, but Washington got on 
top 11-10, from a jumper by Julie 

Sherwood. This would be the last 
lead Washington took for the rest 
of the game. 


After a bunch of missed shots 
and layups, Hopkins’ senior Bri- 
tini Lonesome knocked down a 
three to put Hopkins up 13-11. 

The Hopkins lead swelled up to 
seven points at a point, but Wash- 
ington was able to cut the lead 
down to one on a three-pointer 
from Washington’s Jane O’Donnell. 

Hopkins freshman Alex Vas- 
sila chipped in seven points be- 
fore halftime, helping Hopkins 
maintain a steady lead. The first 
half ended as junior Siobhan Cal- 
lahan blocked a shot, keeping the 
score 38-32 Hopkins. 

The second half began with 
Lonesome and Washington soph- 
omore Meghan Tait exchanging 
threes. Four minutes later, Tait 
hit a layup, bringing the Shore- 
women within three points, 45- 
42. Hopkins’ Callahan stabilized 
the lead at five points with a la- 
yup, scoring her first points of the 
game. Washington was unable to 
stop Hopkins’ scoring barrage 
and the Lady Jays were pulling 
away. Hopkins’ junior Nia Josiah 
added four points on fastbreaks 
in one minute, helping Hopkins 
secure their victory, 78-62. 

Junior Lyndsay Burton lead 
both teams in points, with 15 
points. Callahan tied her career 
high with 13 points, adding sev- 
en rebounds. Vassila scored ten 
points and had three takeaways 


in only nine minutes of play. Se- 
nior Monica Mitchel scored seven 
points, grabbed eight rebounds 
and added three assists. 

The Lady Jays shot .446 from the 
field, compared to the Shorewom- 
en’s .392 shot percentage. Hopkins 
also did well from long distance, 
shooting .429 behind 
the are. The 78 points 
scored by the team 
was a season high. 

“It was a very 
emotional moment,” 
Wynn said. “The un- 
derclassmen _deco- 
rated the gym and | 
our locker room. As [| 
Coach Funk spoke at 
halfcourt, I looked at 
my teammates and 
realized this was my 
last regular season 
game at home. We 
played well and will 
host a playoff game 
for the first time.” 

“Tt was an emo- 
tional day for all of 
us,” Mitchell said. 
“The underclassmen, 
coaches and our fami- 
lies made it a won- 
derful day, but the 
seven of us knew this 
couldn't be our last 


on our court for the conference 
tournament, so we needed a win.” 
The team closes the regular 
season with a 16-9 record, with a 
13-7 record within the conference. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The team lost 


to Dickinson on Wednesday night, 
64-66. 


bate t 


home game. We want- 
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ed to face Dickinson Britni Lonesome scored eight points in the win on Saturday. 


M. tennis play tournament in Minn., come back victorious 


By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 
Stall Writer 


The Hopkins Men’s Tennis 
team made its way out to Viking 
country this past weekend to 
compete in the 2010 ITA Divi- 
sion Hf National Indoor Cham- 
pionships. Hopkins competed at 
Gustavus Adolphus College in St. 
Petersburg, Minnesota, and beat 
its own seeding (#8) to take fifth 
overall at Nationals. 

This was quite a tournament, 
featuring some of the best tal- 
ent in the country, including the 
Jays. Joining Gustavus (#25 in the 
current Campbell/ITA College 
Tennis Rankings) and 2009 ITA 
Indoor Champions Emory Uni- 
versity (#2), were the 2009 NCAA 
Division IIl Champions UC Santa 
Cruz (#1), 2009 ITA Men’s Team 
{indoor Finalist Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis (#3), Kenyon 
College (#6), Carnegie Mellon 
University (#9) and DePauw Uni- 
versity (#11). It had to be a big 
tournament to host seven of the 
top eleven seeds in the country 
— and Indoor Nationals definite- 
ly lived up to its expectations. 

The Jays took the court against 
third-ranked Washington Uni- 
versity in the quarterfinals. 
Washington proved to be a for- 
midable opponent, downing the 
Jays 8-1. In doubles play, Senior 
David Maldow and junior An- 
drew Wang faced a tough task in 
their doubles match — they had 
the task of taking on third-ranked 
fsaac Stein and Max Woods. Stein 
and Woods won the match, 8-4, 
to give Washington University 
an early 1-0 lead. 

The trend continued with the 
second doubles match. Sopho- 
mote Jacob Barnaby and junior 
Casey Blythe, ranked 15th in the 
nation, were upset 8-4 by John 
Watts and Kareem Farah. The 
Bears completed their sweep of 

dottbles play with an 8-4 win 
over freshman Adam Mernit and 
junior Ryan Rauck. 

in singles action, Watts, the 
top-ranked player in the nation 
and the 2009 ITA Small College 
Champion, defeated 13th-ranked 


M. Lacrosse: 


The season openers 
é 
The Men’s Lacrosse team domi- 
nated both Manhattan and Del- 
aware to start their regular sea- 
son off as 2-0. See for yourself 
how they did it this past week- 
end. Page B10 
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Junior Casey Blythe (pictured) and Jacob Barnaby won against Depauw University. 


Maldow in straight sets at first 
singles. At second singles, Wang 
won the first set, but Stein rallied 
to win the second and third sets 
to take the match. Adam Putter- 
man then clinched the match for 
the Bears with a three-set win 
over sophomore Warren Elgort 
at third singles. Putterman won 
the first set, but Elgort responded 
with a win in second set, which 
forced the third and deciding set. 
Elgort did not go down without 
a fight, seen by the fact that the 
match was decided in a tiebreak- 
er. 
Woods then defeated fresh- 
man Andy Hersh in straight 
sets at fourth singles. Barnaby 
won at sixth singles, beating 
Danny Levy in straight sets 
for Hopkins lone point of the 
match. Gary Parizher closed 
out the win for the Bears with 
a straight sets win over junior 
Will Grist. This was a tough 
match for the Jays. 

“Wash U ended up getting to 
the finals,” said sophomore War- 


INSIDE 


M. Basketball: 
That’s all for this year 


Men’s_ Basketball wraps up 
their season after just missing 
a playoff berth. Some players 
give perspective on what the 
end of the season means for the 
team. Page B11 


ren Elgort. “I'd say that the differ- 
ence between Hopkins and Wash 
U in this match was that they 
were battle tested having already 
played a few competitive match- 
es. We weren’t and it showed.” 

This did not stop the Jays from 
responding in the backdraw 
though. 

In the consolation semifinals, 
the Jays were looking for some 
serious payback after their last 
match. This was seriously appar- 
ent in their play, as the Jays made 
twelfth-seeded Depauw _ their 
bird food, manhandling them 
6-3. 

Hopkins started the match off 
on a strong foot, winning two of 
three doubles to take a 2-1 lead. 
Barnaby and Blythe (which is as 
much fun to say as it is to type, 
believe me) picked up the first 
point of the match with an 8-4 
win over Michael Rardon and 
Andrew Kahn. The 10th-ranked 
doubles pair of Scott Sandager 
and Will Gates evened the match 
at 1-1 with an 8-4 win over Mal- 


Athlete of the Week: 
Steven Boyle 


M. Lax senior Steven Boyle starts 
off his senior season with a 
dominating performance against 
Manhattan. See his accomplish- 
ments and how he plans to finish 
off his college career. Page B11 


dow and Wang. A 9-7 win at 
third doubles for Mernit and 
Rauck gave Hopkins back a one- 
point lead in the match heading 
into singles play, taking consid- 
erable pressure off of the singles 
players. 

Not that pressure would have 
been a problem for the Jays, ac- 
cording to their singles play at 
least. The Jays put on a clinic, 
going one, two, three over the 
Tigers, all of the wins in straight 
sets. Maldow picked up the first 
singles win with his straight sets. 
Elgort made it a 4-1 match with 
his straight sets winover Rardon 
at third. Wang then clinched the 
match for the Blue Jays with his 
win at second. He won a tight 
first set, 7-6, but came back to win 
easily in the second, 6-2. Definite- 
ly a clinic. 

To finish off the match against 
Depauw, Hersh defeated Kahn 
at fourth singles. Hunter Schou- 
weiler beat Grist at fifth. Gates 
picked up DePauw’s third point 
of the match with a hard-fought 
win at sixth singles. Gates won 
the first set, 7-5, but Barnaby re- 
bounded to win the second 7-6 
(7-5) and force a super-tiebreaker. 
Gates won the tiebreaker, 10-5, 
and the match. This win over De- 
pauw left the Jays with a chance 
to take fifth overall — that is, if 
they could topple ninth-ranked 
Carnegie Mellon. 

Seeing as how it was men- 
tioned earlier that the Jays took 
fifth at Nationals, you can prob- 
ably guess what happened. Hop- 
kins took a 2-1 lead after doubles 

SEE M. TENNIS, Pace B11 
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Hopkins 


on strong performances 


| By MIKE YUAN 


Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins men’s and 
women’s swimming teams turned 
in stellar performances this past 
week at the 2010 Bluegrass Moun- 


| tain Conference Championships. 


The four-day meet saw the 
men placing third overall as a 


| team while the women came 


home in second place. This 
year marks the first year the 
men have competed in the 
BGMC (they have competed 
at the ECAC’s for the past sev- 
eral years) and the second year 


| in a row that the women have 


placed second. 

The men finished with 503 
points, behind Division II 
Wingate and Tampa. Host and 
10th-ranked Wingate took the 
title with 636 points, defeating 
eighth-ranked Tampa with 624 
points. The women finished with 
547 points, while fourth-ranked 
Tampa took the title with 714 
points. Host and 15th-ranked 
Wingate finished third with 539 


| points. 


“The men and women were 
looking to go lifetime bests in 
their swims,” said head coach 
George Kennedy. “We wanted to 
be great in the relays and quali- 
fy the most number of men and 
women possible for NCAAs.” 

On the men’s side, sopho- 
more Matt Watson and freshman 
Kevin Morlock opened up the 
competition with a seventh and 
eighth place finish in the 1000 
Free, with times of 9:50.92 and 
9:53.94, respectively. ; 

The 800 Free Relay of fresh- 
man Stephen Niemec, senior 
Neil Mahoney, freshman Nick 
Schmidt and senior John Thomas 
finished in first place. Their time 
of 6:45.06 is an NCAA B qualify- 
ing time and the sixth fastest in 
program history. 

The team of sophomore Eddy 
Zandee, Thomas, senior Chris 
Whelan and freshman Carter 
Gisriel placed third for the Jays 
in the 200 Free relay, finishing in 
1:23.81. The Jays took home the 
win in the 400 Medley Relay as 


DePauw 


Hopkins 


Carnegie Mellon 


Hopkits 


well, with the team of Thomas, 
Nam, Schmidt and senior Teddy 
Bulakul finishing in 3:23.87. 

The 200 Medley Relay team 
of Thomas, Nam, Schimdt and 
Gisriel swam an NCAA B quali- 
fying time of 1:32.79, good for 
second place. Thomas then went 
on to take second in the 100 Back, 
finishing with an NCAA A time 
of 49.79, the tenth fastest time in 
program history. 

Thomas then placed second 
in the 200 Back with an NCAA 
A qualifying time of 1:49.56, the 
sixth fastest time in school his- 
tory. Nam took silver in the 200 
Breast witha finals time of 2:06.52, 
an NCAA B time. Niemiec was 
the lone Blue Jay in the 200 Fly, 
taking seventh with a finals time 
of 1:55.41. Mahoney, Bulakul, Gis- 
riel and Thomas wrapped up the 
meet with a third place finish in 
the 400 Free Relay, completing 
the event in 3:04.35. 

On the women’s side, fresh- 
man Cathy Howard took third 
place in the 1000 Free with a time 
of 10:30.70. Later that day, the 
800 Free Relay team of sopho- 
mores Elizabeth Rogers, Marga- 
ret Spach, Khristine Ghemigian 
and freshman Kristen Ferriero 
brought home the bronze with a 
time of 7:50.52, an NCAA B time. 

In the 200 Free Relay, the team 
of sophomore Annie Tsay, fresh- 
man Daniela Villegas, freshman 
Elanor Gardner and Rogers fin- 
ished with an NCAA B time of 
1:37.39. Tsay went on to take the 
silver later that day in the 200 IM 
with a time of 2:08.39, a career- 
best and an NCAA B time. 

The 200 Medley Relay team 
of sophomore Lindsey Kent, 
Tsay, Ghemigan and Rogers 
took third place with an NCAA 
B time of 1:48.31, the eighth 
fastest time in program history. 
Tsay then defended her gold 
medal from last year’s BGMC in 
the 100 Breast with a first place 
finish, clocking in at 1:05.98, an 
NCAA B time. 

In the 100 Free, Liz Rogers 
won the gold with a career-best 
time of 52.43. The time is an 

SEE SWIM, Pace B11 


FILE PHOTO 


A Hopkins swimmer in freestyle competition; both teams did well in the BGMCs. 
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